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CRAB-APPLE CRIM. 


“ (“NRAB-APPLE CRIM,” as he was 

called, was a most peculiar char- 
acter, and really but little known or un- 
derstood even by those who worked at his 
side day after day. 

His conversation, when he did vouch- 
safe a few surly words, evinced a certain 
culture that proved his associates had not 
always been.the rough miners among 
whom, at present, his lot was cast. 

His name was Crimley Clark, but the 
boys had changed it to Crab-apple Crim 
and as such he was known by all. 

The name suited him well, with his 
‘long, thin face and grim mouth about 
which a smile was never seen to linger. 
His eyes were black and of a severe and 
stern expression, while above a really 
fine forehead a mass of unkempt, gray 
locks fell. 

He had been in the mines but a few 
months when one day there came over 
the distant plains even to their little 
camp a woman and a child. 

“A lone widow” she called herself, 
and renting one of the small wooden 
houses perched upon that winding road 
around the mountain’s side, she proceeded 
to make herself comfortable after a 
fashion. 

She was a giddy, thoughtless creature, 
and the sewing she did wasof the poorest 
description, but the child, Mamie, was 
certainly one of the forlornest and most 
neglected children upon the face of the 
earth. 

One day the little thing, barefooted and 
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clad in a ragged calico frock, tumbled 
pell-mell down the ditch just at Crab- 
apple Crim’s feet. 

“ Bless me, child!” he cried, “I came 
in an inch of hitting you with my pick. 
What in the world are you doing around 
here, anyway? It’s dangerous ground for 
such a little tot as you are.” 

But the child neither cried or answered. 
She sat there in the mud and rubbed one 
of her bare ankles. 

“Are you hurt ?” inquired Crab-apple 
Crim, in the gentlest tone he had ever 
been known to use. 

Still the mite remained mute and con- 
tinued rubbing the dama, J ankle. 

“What a queer child si. is,” he said, 
addressing a pard. ‘‘She runs loose like 
a colt and has learned by bitter experience, 
asin this case, to take care of herself. 
Let me see the poor little foot!” 

And he bent down and after a moment 
added: “It’s a sprain, I think; it will 
be better in a day or two, but how are 
you to get home, midget ?” 

The little thing pushed back her 
tangled, lint-white locks and seemed per- 
plexed. 

“We'd better send for her mother,” 
suggested some one. 

“ Mammy’s gone.” 

“Oh!” said Crab-apple Crim, “ you can 


talk, then; and I don’t see any other way * 


out of it than this.” 


And he stooped and picked her up as 


gently as possible and started down the 
trail toward the camp. 
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“ He’s a funny chap,” said one of the 
boys, looking after him. ‘ Wonder what 
he’ll say when he sees the mother,” with 
a low laugh. 

“He'll be muter than the child,” 
grinned a third; “ he'll just put her down 
on the doorstep and cut an’ run.” 

But whatever Crab-apple Crim’s wishes 
might have been in the matter he plodded 
on with the child's arms about his neck, 
and paused not until he came in front of 
her home-door, which was closed. 

A shrill voice across the street ex- 
plained matters. 

“She's gone since early this mornin’, 
her’n that sneakin’ Jim Perry. Reckon 
she don’t intend to ever come back.” 

“ But the—the baby here,” said he, 
blankly. 

“ Lor’, what'd she keer fur that ugly 
little thing! I don’t know what to say 
about it; I’ve got six, and ten boarders, 
an’ I jist can’t be bothered with her, 
that’s all. You'll have ter look further.” 

While he paused in great perplexity 
and doubt, the little arms about his neck 
tightened and the round, tanned cheek of 
the child touched his own. 

“ Poor little kid!” he muttered, “ we’re 
both in the same box; so I'll take you 
home with me. You'll not starve there, 
and I think I can take as- good care of 
you as your mother did.” 

The child said nevera word, but took 
it all complacently. 

He sat her down on a rude wooden seat 
and proceeded to stir up his half dead 
fire. 

“ We'll have some dinner,” he said. 
“Then you can go to sleep on my bunk, 
and when you wake up your ankle will 
be well. Are you hungry ?”’ 

“ Yes,” said the child, her eyes grow- 
ing brighter. 


Hungry! Poor little neglected baby! 


Her new friend could not eat a mouthful 
for watching the ravenous manner in 
which she ate that good diuner of soup 
and bread. 
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“Ts it good?” he inquired, as he saw 
she was almost satisfied. 

“ Yes,” with a contented sigh, 

“What a queer little one you are! 
Did your mother never comb your 
hair ?” 

“ No, it pulls.” 

“Oh!” said Crab-apple Crim, with a 
strange halfsmile, “I should suppose it 
would. I'll send barber Joe in here to 
cut it all off to-night. I don’t want a 
little girl that never combs her hair.” 

Then the child slipped to the floor and 
limped around to his side, as if mutely 
pleading for a place on his lap. 

He litted her up awkwardly and began 
singing a low cradle song unconsciously, 
His voice was very sweet and the meludy 
reached beyond his closed door to a 
near personage who appeared to be list- 
ening. 

“Bless my soul!” he said under his 
breath as he crept away on tiptoe. “If 
he aint a gittin’ her ter sleep, an’ a-singin’ 
like a—a professor. Who'd a ever 
thought that of old Crab-apple Crim !” 

After that the two were almost insepar- 
able, unless the weather was so severe the 
child was compelled to remain in the 
house. She now possessed good shoes 
and stockings, and warm clothes, oddly 
cut and made, it is true; but such things 
troubled little Mamie not at all. 

“ Uncle Crim,” was her first word in 
the morning and the last at night. 

“ She's a-makin’ him her slave,” said 
every body, ‘‘and what’s more he seems 
tolike it. Best thing ever her mother. 
did was to desert her.” 

But three years from the time she had 
been accidentally thrust upon Crim, there 
uppeared a new-comer upon the scene, a 
tall, handsome stranger with lawyer and 
valet, searching for a lost child who 
had been stolen by her nurse, for some 
jewels she wore at the time of her dis- 
appearance. 

“We have found her at last, thank 
God!” said her rejviced parent. “ My 














own darling little Mamie! Oh! how can 
I reward you, sir, for your kind care.” 

Crim sat and looked at him helplessly, 
while the child tried to hide behind his 
chair. 

“ My darling, you are to come with me. 
You are all [ have left now. You will 
be rich and happy, my little daughter.’” 

But the little daughter refused to listen 
to this stranger who claimed her. 

“T won't leave Uncle Crim,” she said, 
her eyes flashing. 

But they unwound her little arms and 
in spite of tears bore her far away. 

“Tt makes my heart ache to watch 
him,” said the landlady of the Golden 
Duck. ‘See how stooped he’s gittin’, an’ 
how thin. Puoor feller, he did love that 
little Mamie most uncommon. He's jist 
a-grievin’ himself to death.” 

Somehow the boys didn’t care to call 
him Crab-apple Crim any, more; it was 
easier to say ‘‘ Uncle Crim” now, and he 
seemed to like to hear it. 

He was very poor; the pay was not 
very good, and he was feeble and could 
only work sometimes a half aday at a 
time. 

More than one young fellow longed to 
help him, but feared to wound his pride 
by any offer that might appear to be 
charity. 

But Crim lived on somehow, seldom 
speaking to any one, working when well 
enough and half starving when not, until 
ten years had come and gone, when al- 
most worn-out, the old fellow took down 
with rheumatism and the town had to see 
that he was cared for. 

“Uncle Crim,” said one of the boys 
one night, “I found an item in the last 
daily | guess you'd like to hear,” 

“ What is it?” asked Crim, curiously, 
for there was a peculiar intonation in his 
old friend's voice that aroused him at 
once, 

“Oh! it’s a little notice about some- 
body you used ter know. Listen !” 

Then he read in a soft, gentle way of a 
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rich, young society belle who was on her 
way to California, and her name was 
Mamie Rutherford. 

“Bless my baby!” said Crim, with a 
catch in his voice. “I suppose it must 
be her, for his name was Rutherford.” 

After that there was silence for a long 
time; then, supposing Crim to be asleep, 
his friend arose and passed out to his own 
room. But Crim was not asleep, he never 
slept a wink that night. 

The next night as the shadows were 
deepening in that homely room so bare 
and cheerless, the door was flung open 
and a lady entered—a lady young and 
very pretty. 

Surely her mass of glittering hair had 
caught and captured sunbeams, and the 
fair cheek and brow could not have been 
more daintily white, with the touch of the 
rose upon it. 

“What a beauty!” the old landlady 
had breathed, as she showed her the way. 
“Wonder who she kin be, comiu’ with 
servants, an’ dressed like that.” 

“You aint good at guessin’,” said her 
oldest hopeful. “I know her. Couldn’t 
puzzle ime if she does look like a great 
lady. I knowed her ten year back.” 

“Lor!” said his mother, leaning against 
the wall. “ You do beat me clean out. 
It must be her.” 

The last light of the dying sun streamed 
in at that little window, and touched up 
the face of the old man with all too vivid 
a coloring. 

The lady stood a moment hovering 
over him, then she breathed softly : 

“Uncle Crim, Uncle Crim!” 

He opened his eyes, saw her, smiled 
faintly, and held out his thin hand, 

“ Tt’s—my—little one.” 

“ Yes,” she sobbed, kneeling at his side, 
her soft, fair cheek resting upon his as of 
old. “I wanted to come, I always 
wanted to come; but papa was ill so 
long and took me across the ocean, you 
know.” 

“ Yes, darling,” said Crim, though he 
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hadn’t known or even guessed any such a 
thing. 

“ And then he died and I came back, 
and I came straight to you. We're go- 
ing to California, you and I.” 

Crim smiled faintly. 

“ How could we,” he said, “I don’t get 
around as spry as I did when I carried 
you on my back.” 

“ But it’s my turn to carry you now, 
Uncle Crim,” she said with a sweet, me- 
lodious laugh. 

And she did: she had him wrapped in 
blankets and placed in a closed carriage, 
and as tenderly as a babe was he borne 
to the land of perennial summer. 

Six months later they returned to the 
old home for a few days, as Mamie wished 
to visit ence more the scene of her early 
home with Uncle Crim, before they went 
to their ancestral hall amid New Eng- 
land’s hills, 
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Crim was almost well now, he told the 
boys, who gathered around him, and his 
face seemed running over with smiles. 

“Tm a trifle lame, as you see, but I 
can look after the property as well as any 
one; and my little girl says she couldn’t 
get along without me.” 

“Tt came at last,” said one of his old 
friends, watching them as they went over 
the old trail for the last time, with hand- 
kerchiefs fluttering in the mountain 
breeze. 

“What came?” was asked. 

“His reward. Poor, old Crim, a week 
later an’ he might have passed in his 
checks, but, just as he came to her in 
that long ago, in the very nick of time, 
the girl came and whisked him away— 
an’ now he’s never to know what bein’ 
poor means. An’ he deserves it, an’ 
however we ever came to call him Crab- 
apple, I don’t-see.’’ 

ABBIE C. M’KEEVER. 


A PATCH OF BLUE. 


STOOD by the mist-curtained window, 
Half hid was the world from my gaze, 
And low o’er the meadows and hill-tops 
There hung, like a pall, a dim haze. 
And weary, and hopeless, and doubting, 
I said to my querulous soul : 
“Thus misty and hidden Life’s path is, 
Enveloped in mystery, its goal.” 
And murmuring these words low and sadly, 
I looked up, with heart-weary sigh, 
And, lo! in the heavens above me 
There gleamed a bright patch of blue sky. 
Then a voice spake, and answered within me: 
“Ah! doubter, to see the end true 
Look upward, above, there’s no dimness, 
But the light of God’s heavenly blue.” 





AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 
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CHAPTER X. 

VERY wise man has declared that 
“some people’s poverty must be 
touched like a sore place,” and it did not 
take a sympathetic man like Jean Marie 
Iréne long to discover that the poverty of 
the Hutters was of this order. They made 
no pretentions of any kind, nor were they 
guilty of the untruth of keeping up ap- 
pearances at the expense of other people. 
They simply wrapped the mantle of si- 
lence about them and held themselves 
proudly aloof from curiosity or comment. 

That this mental attitude, toa man of 
Iréne’s calibre, should prove interesting 
goes without saying. His observation 
was keenly cultured and his natural in- 
sight great. He could penetrate more 
deeply into human arcana than most men, 
because his professional training had been 
largely confined to study of the inter- 
action of the spiritual with the natural. 
Complexity allured him, and the con- 
trasts of grandeur with littleness, of truth 
with falsity which humanity presents. 
He knew also the danger of extremes, 
and that pride, useful, nay, invaluable as 
a standing army or for police duty, with 
undue fostering had an ugly trick of 
usurpation, and would, unless watched, 
banish love entirely from the government, 
and inaugurate a state of affairs replete 
with distrust and anarchy. 

He was quite willing to allow people 
all natural reserves; indeed he was a 
trifle intolerant of such as were inca- 
pable of them, not being in that state of 
celestial innocence which can view the 
nudity of another unharmed. Certain 
reservations, privacies,and decorums he 
looked for and respected, holding them 


as garments of skins, of linen, and of silk, 
needful for preservation of the delicacy 
of the soul. In his friendships he sought 
to penetrate no mysteries not willingly 
unveiled to him; but voluntary exhi- 
bitions of trust touched him keenly, and 
to all such confidence he was as respon- 
sive and as faithful as is the flow of water 
to the law of gravitation. 

It was Anna Hutter’s faith in him, 
her instinctive turning to, and reliance 
upon him for aid in her trouble which 
planted the germ in his heart from which, 
later, developed a growth, stalwart and 
strong-limbed, a veritable tree of life, 
love-born and love-fruited. During the 
mouths which followed Mrs. Hutter’s 
seizure he grew gradually into the char- 
acter of family friend and counselor. 
Hutter, reft from his moorings and adrift 
on an ocean of anxiety and dread, held 
to him as a captain, sore perplexed in 
unknown waters, holds to the pilot in 
whose skill and knowledge of the intri- 
cacies of coasts and channels he has full 
confidence. And Anna, from no recog- 
nizable reasons apart from womanly in- 
tuitions, trusted him instinctively because 
she felt him to be worthy of trust, and 
consulted him in emergencies more than 
she had ever consulted Trigg, although 
there was love in her heart for the one 
man and only faithful friendship for the 
other. 

Foreseeing what the end must be, 
Iréne slipped into full control of Mrs. 
Hutter’s case, and when it became im- 
possible for her to remain longer in her 
home, managed the material details con- 
nected with her reception into the asy- 
lum with a subtlety and skill which re- 
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flected credit alike on the tenderness of 
his heart and the nimbleness of his in- 
vention. He demanded service of them 
also ; knowing instinctively how to pre- 
serve a balance of power; from Anna he 
would have many womanly attentions, 
and from Hutter intellectual assistance 
in various ways. No stone of offense 
should his ministration be, on that the 
Doctor was determined. Instinctively he 
wished to keep the pathway clear and 
unobstructed for love’s coming. 

He did not deceive himself: he knew 
that love had not come yet; but he had 
faith in its coming and was willing to 
wait, regarding himself, unconsciously, as 

master of the field, because there was no 
vival in sight. Of that understood en- 
gagement he knew nothing, and of Trigg 
himself very little. That there was a 
young man connected with the family, 
and that he was away in a distant city at 
work and a factor of some force in the 
domestic life of Manningham he knew 
full well; but he had never associated 
him in any special way with Anna. He 
had never seen the pair together, and the 
reserves which he admired were an in- 
tegral part of the girl’s nature. She 
never mentioned Trigg, possessively, be- 
fure outsiders, or kept his photograph 
where people could see it and ask ques- 
tions, or fluttered over his letters. Then, 
too, Trigg had been away from the place 
some time before Iréue himself had come 
to it, and, before his going, had been un- 
popular rather than otherwise, so that, 
with him, it had been pretty much “ out 
of sight, out of mind” in his old neigh- 
borhood. How was Iréne to know? 

During Trigg’s visit home some inter- 
est and curiosity anent the young fellow 
was aroused in the Doctor’s mind, but in 
a surface way, and as in no sort affecting 
his own life. 

The morning after Bartram’s arrival 
Hutter visited the asylum to learn if it 
would be practicable, or rather permis- 
sible, for an interview with his sister to be 
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arranged. It was what Trigg had come 
for, Hutter explained, and he dwelt feel- 
ingly upon the young man’s love for his 
sister, and his dismay and overwhelming 
grief when he had been told of the calam- 
ity which had overtaken her. They had 
given the information guardedly, Hutter 
said, using tenderness and discretion in 
detail, and making the best of it all, be- 
cause of the taint which might be also in 
Trigg’s own nature. Whether this as- 
pect of the matter had ever presented 
itself to his brother-in-law, Hutter could 
not say, but he considered it unlikely. 
Trigg was a practical man, little given to 
subtleties of thought or investigation. 
He knew, of course, that in the past Bar- 
tram had gone crazy ; but Hutter thought 
it improbable that he ever looked at the 
thing as a possible factor in his own life. 
It would be better that he should not. A 
danger apprehended is a danger which 
will be given right of way should it ap- 
pear. So Hutter argued, and the cere- 
bral scientist furbore to contradict him, 
having too frequently himself stood 
baffled before the mysteries of heredity. 

Iréne could see plainly that Hutter 
was fond of his brother-in-law, and, in 
spite of fundamental dissimilarity, proud 
of him, as a father will be fond and proud 
of a son who is unlike him in every re- 
spect, and yet has proven himself fairly 
satisfactory. It prejudiced him in Bar- 
tram’s favor, as did the young man’s 
efforts to see his sister. No man better 
than the Doctor knew the strain it must 
be on love and sympathy to see, for the 
first time, a relative beloved with mind 
distraught and in ruins. The interview 
could not be permitted because of the 
risk of excitement for Mrs. Hutter, but 
Iréne thought well of the young man for 
seeking it. 

The attentions to himself during Bar- 
tram’s stay, and the trouble taken to se- 
cure game and the like for his enjoyment, 
as was natural, deepened the favorable 
impression, and it was a genuine regret 




















to him that he should be prevented from 
making the young fellow’s acquaintance. 

He expressed the same to Anna Hutter 
when his second convalescence had suf- 
ficiently progressed to allow of his pre- 
senting himself at Manningham. And 
was too much in love, and too pleased at 
beholding his divinity again, to note the 
wistfulness of her tone when she obzerved 
that Trigg’s stay at home had been very 
short, or to detect the significance of the 
expression which drifted over her face as 
she quitted the subject. 


CHAPTER XI. 


. Triage went back to the city in a vastly 
different mood from that iu which he had 
left it. Then every avenue leading up- 
ward to the region wherein dwelt success, 
alluring, illusive, and to be desired, for 
him appeared hopelessly barred. Look 
where he would the way seemed closed, as 
with gates of iron and of steel; gates 
which could swing easily enough to such 
as had wealth, or even the beginnings of 
wealth, but which appeared mercilessly 
immovable to one who strove and cried 
with the masses on the broad common of 
impecuniosity. 

During Bartram’s three years in the 
city more than one opening had presented 
itself into which he might have stepped, 
and so placed himself in the running, had 
he been able to command even a modicum 
of capital. But wanting that he wanted 
all. It would have been worse than use- 
less to look to Hutter for means. Hutter 
could barely help himself along, even in 
good years, while a succession of bad 
crops would well-nigh lay him by the 
heels altogether. Bartram never thought 
of applying to his brother-in law; he 
knew the condition of things at Manning- 
ham too well; and he knew also that in 
having given him support and education 
for many years Hutter had already ex- 
ceeded the duties usually required of a 
brother-in-law. More than once, therefvure, 
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it had chanced that Bartram had been 
forced to stand aside and see a man more 
fortunate than himself slip into the place 
he might bave occupied. : 

He had beheld it with ever increasing 
Litterness of soul; his natural ambition 
for success had hardened and sharpened 
to a point, and his already over-active ap- 
preciation of the power of riches had de- 
veloped until money became his sole re- 
coguized standard of value. He had 
gone home in a complex state of mind 
made up of anxiety and grief about his 
sister, desire to see his family and par- 
ticularly Anna again, and a restless 
dawning of hope imparted by interest in 
an acquaintance he had recently made. 
He had found Hutter waiting for him at 
the station, and even as he stepped from 
the car-platform’ and shook hands, his 
quick, practical glance had taken in the 
other’s seediness. His first thought had 
been impatient recognition of their cir- 
cumstances, as depicted in Hutter’s coat 
and hat, and mutinous contempt there- 
for. Afier that had come pleasure in 
the hearty greeting given him and pain in 
the signs of age, weariness, and suffering 
which his brother-in-law’s face abun- 
dantly showed. Everywhere it was the 
same; in all the hundred and one details 
of plantation and domestic management 
that which struck him first—and always 
with a sense of grievance and anger—was 
this poverty. The beauty, the pathos, 
even the tragedy of the life around him 
appealed to him scarcely atall. He had 
no artistic perception of the harmonies of 
decay, no scientific knowledge of the 
rhythm of motion which requires depres- 
sious between ascents, and—of all Jacks 
the most deplorable—no sense of humor, 
which can strike off scintillations of fun 
from the mere juxtaposition of incon- 
gruous elements. He hated it all, singly 
and collectively, and could see nothing 
endurable in any of it. 

He made no complaints or comments, 
uttered no strictures, and instituted no 
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comparisons. He knew that they could 
not help anything: that they had no 
money and therefore no power to rectify 
.matters. He made the best of it reso- 
lutely ; but untenderly, and with that sort 
of endurance which makes all the ugly 
pomts of impecuniosity loom large and 
look uglier, and all the better aspects 
dwindle and hide themselves. 

“Tf Trigg would only laugh,” Anna 
would think at times, half-impatiently, 
half-wistfully, “things wouldn’t seem 
near so hateful. There’s lots of fun and 
lots of loving-kindness in every sort of 
life if people will only look out for it.” 

But Trigg had no disposition to mirth. 
And the girl, in her loyalty and love for 
him, was well-nigh fain to convict herself 
of frivolity, in that she could take do- 
withouts and make-shifts light-heartedly. 

The justice of that gibe at laughter, in 
the relegation of its exercise to fools, and 
the likening it to the crackling of thorns 
under a pot, has, to some minds, always 
been open to question. Even fools had 
better laugh than do worse, and the con- 
tents of no pot could boil did not the 
thorns set under it crackle. 

Apparently, Bartram’s visit to Man- 
ningham brought about change of con- 
ditions of some sort. On his return to 
the city he seemed a new man. He held 
his head higher and stepped with more 
assurance. There was hope in his eye 
and an under-current of buoyancy in his 
manner—so much so that Joe Scarth, a 
Morley man, and a fellow-clerk, noticed 
and commented upon it. 

“ What’s up?” he questioned, eying 
Trigg speculatively, a day or so after the 
return of the latter to business. “I never 
saw you so confoundedly set-up and 
satisfied in my life before. What’s to 
pay? Confide in a fellow.” 

The two young men were in one of the 
storing-yards connected with the estab- 
lishment of Beswick & Greenwood, 
lumber dealers and shippers. They were 
receiving and inspecting timber and hay- 
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ing it stored in its appointed place. A 
switch, from a trunk-line depot, ran into 
the yard, and on it were several flats, piled 
high with lumber: other flats, empty, had 
been pushed around a curve, to be out of 
the way. There was a mingled odor of 
coal smoke, gas, pine-tar, and sawed wood 
in the air: the yard, with its huge piles of 
plank and beams, was littered, and the 
ground was damp from some rain-fall of 
the night before. The sun was at the 
zenith and looked down squarely, defying 
obstructions to keep him out and making 
earth and timber steam like a simmering 
tea-kettle. The yardmen were at dinner, 
so the superintendents had leisure for 
conversation. 

Bartram leaned against a pile of lumber 
with his legs crossed, and his hat pulled 
low to the brows, according to his habit. 
He had given his companion all the home 
news, even to the local gossip, many hours 
previously. The pair had been school- 
mates in their Morley days. At Scarth’s 
invitation to confidence he looked across 
at him and laughed. He never took 
Scarth seriously, although there was 
genuine liking between them. 

“ What makes you think I’m satisfied, 
more than usual?” he demanded. 

“T don’t think. It sprains my mind,” 
Scarth affirmed, with a grin, “ I see.” 

“ What do you see?” 

“Your exuberance. And, more sig- 
nificant still, your amiability. You haven’t 
kicked against the pricks once since you 
got back, or given old Cocky (the office 
soubriquet for the senior bookkeeper) a 
single short answer. Such suavity on 
your part indicates a change of heart and 
I’m curious to know what fetched it about. 
There are three things that strike to the 
centre of being, and only three—a potent 
triad—love, religion, and money. The 
two first are knocked out of play because 
you aint that sort of fellow. So money 
is all that’s left. Has anybody been leav- 
ing you a fortune ?” 

“No! Who would ?” 

















Trigg’s query was derisive. 


“God knows,” Scarth responded, 
piously, “I aint acquainted with all your 
kindred. There may be collateral wealth 
stacked up in Virginia. You may read 
your title clear to thousands and hundreds 
of thousands from cousins and aunts up 
there for all I know.” 

Bartram rose from his lounging 
position, and slightly shook himself. 

“ All the pomp and circumstance of my 
career is likely to be of my own pro- 
viding,” he asserted. “ The best, and the 
most of my kindred are out Morley way, 
and you know all about ’em. I’ve gotno 
family backing. I stand on my own legs 
to win or lose in my own battle.” 

He made the assertion resolutely, not 
to say aggressively, as though exiling 
from even his own consciousness all sug- 
gestion of outside help. Scarth looked 
at him with a dawning consciousness of 
something vastly different from the ac- 
customed routine in the other’s sphere. 

“You’ve got some plan of advance- 
mentin your head,” he hazarded, astutely, 
“and my opinion is that you are going 
to shake the bag here.” 

“What if Iam?” Bartram demanded. 
“A fellow can’t keep on wages all his 
life. He must strike out for himself 
some day.” 

“Surely,” acquiesced the other, “that 
is if he’s dead certain he can make his 
strokes tell. Along-shore is the best 
place for small boats, though.” 

But this was just the point of diver- 
gence between the men. Bartram had 
ceased to regard himself in the light of a 
small boat. On the contrary he had 
lately come to consider himself a vessel of 
full draft, capable of deep-sea voyages. 
Indeed his mind was set on quitting 
harbor and adventuring abroad as 
speedily as might be, and he thought— 
he flattered himself—that both wind and 
tide at last were in his favor. 

With his brain filled with plans and his 
heart with determination, he took his way 
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westward as soon as business hours were 
over. He had an appointment with 
Javin Anselm, the man of whom he had 
spoken to Anna Hutter the night before 
leaving Manningham. In deference to 
his employer’s time he had been obliged 
to make the appointment for a rather un- 
usual hour, but Anselm had raised no ob- 
jection. When men desire to use one 
another they never allow triflesto rufflethe 
current of their intercourse. It did not 
suit Bartram to give up hissituatian with 
the lumber firm just yet, nor did it suit 
Anselm to have him do so. 

At a crossing, Bartram consulted his 
watch and then signaled to a horse-car 
going his way. It was one of those bob- 
tailed, conductorless abominations which 
all decent people hope to see everywhere 
superseded, and as Bartram put his foot 
on the step he became aware of the ap- 
proach of a lady, who had also signaled, 
from the opposite sidewalk. He took his 
foot off again, and waited to hand her in 
without any special thought in the matter. 
She was small and very pretty, so much 
he saw at a glance, and her hands were 
encumbered with packages so that he had 
to assist her by the elbow. Inside, they 
got seats opposite each other, and when 
the young woman had deposited her 
bundles in her lap and conquered the re- 
sistance of an inscrutable purse composed 
mainly of steel beads and rings, she bent 
across and calmly deposited her fare in 
his hand with a courteous “ May I trouble 
you?” anda pretty half-smile. 

Bartram did her bidding, and after- 
ward, when he had resumed his seat, took 
more special note of her. Yes, she was 
a pretty woman, and costumed to perfec- 
tion in fabrics rich and costly, of the most 
approved harmonies of color, and show- 
ing a finish of detail and appointment 
which left nothing to be desired from the 
tip of the crowning aigrette to the toes of 
the dainty French boots. An elderly 
lady sitting next him called the attention 
of another lady to the girl opposite by a 
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cabalistic rise and fall of the eyebrows, 
and whispered under her breath “ Paris, 
from plume to spur,” with an appreciative 
inflection. And Bartram, who had been 
a denizen of cities long enough to test the 
full significance of externals, appreciated 
also, and got more solid satisfaction out of 
his inspection of the young woman’s ex- 
quisite finish than even out of the unde- 
niable prettiness of her face. As a bird 
flashes across a window-space and vanishes, 
the wonder passed through him who she 
might be. ‘Then a man he knew entered 
the car and hung on to the straps in front 
of him and fell into talk of politics and 
finance. 

Bartram was destined, however, to have 
even his flicker of curiosity gratified. 
As they reached the corner nearest his 
destination he got out, and his male ac- 
quaintance with him. The young lady 
had preceded them and was making her 
way to the sidewalk with quick steps, and 
a slight uplifting of her dainty garments 
to preserve them from the muddiness of 
the crossing. 

“There goes a future millionairess,”’ 
observed Bartram’s companion, indi- 
cating her. “That's Anselm’s daughter 
—the fellow who made the big deal in 
herrings last year. He's counted one of 
our shrewdest financiers, is Anselm. 
Self-made, all the way through. His 
father kept a cake and pretzel shop round 
on Courtney Street. A little one-eyed 
place where they cooked things in German 
style. Old Mrs. Anselm did the coaking 
herself.’”’ 

“ And that’s his daughter?” 

“Yes. Nothing selfmade about her, 
to the eye at least. It don’t take long to 
polish off the outside so that pebbles 
make pretty fair diamonds to the unin- 
itiated. She’s his only child by his first 
marriage—in point of fact, just now, I 
believe she’s his only child by either 
marriage. Now I come to think of it, 
that Athelstane baby died last winter, and 
I’ve heard no talk of another.” 


“ Athelstane baby?” replied Bartram, 
in a mystified tone. 

His companion laughed. 

“That's what everybody called it—be- 
hind Anselm’s back, of course. The 
present Mrs. Anselm was an Athelstane, 
a fact which has not been allowed to lapse. 
Like most men of the people, Anselm has 
a mighty handkering after pedigree ; rates 
blue blood above par, and all that sort of 
thing. This last marriage was thought 
to be an affair of convenience all around 
—blood against money. The Athelstane’s 
are as poor as a setting turkey.” 

“T shouldn’t think Anselm the sort of | 
man to care for ethnical values,” observed 
Bartram, thoughtfully. 

“A man usually cares for what he 
hasn’t got and can’t acquire,” the other 
returned. “If Anselm could buy birth 
and forebears I suppose he’d think as 
little of them as youdo. But he can’t, 
and he knows it. If he could pile’ Ossa 
on Pelion, in the matter of gold, it 
wouldn't help him socially in some quar- 
ters.. That’s the reason he married Con- 
stance Athelstane, people say. He wants 
the second generation of Anselm to in- 
herit a value he can secure for them in no 
other way. Miss Athelstane—Mrs. An- 
selm, I mean—is a pleasant woman, but as 
homely as a Mexican jacal. The young 
lady has the pull over her step mother in 
looks. Carrie Anselm is as chic as a girl 
need be.” 

“ Who was her mother?” 

“God knows! Some Courtney Street 
belle, I reckon. This girl is about three 
and twenty, I should say. And three 
and twenty years ago whoever heard the 
name of Anselm, save in connection with 
German cookery? The South of that 
day differed materially from the South 
of this, Other ideas and other values 
were dominant—-notably the values de- 
scribed as ethnical. Perhaps it was then 
—in his boyhood—that Anselm imbibed 
his respect for them. Early habits of 
thought return on a man, like the black 

















fellow's boomerang, even when he casts 
them from him.” 

A few more sentences passed and then 
the men separated. 


CHAPTER XII. 


BartTrRAM went on his way consider- 
ably enlightened as to the arcana of the 
man with whom he had todeal. He had 
noticed a certain, not absolute deference, 
but a suggestion of that which might de- 
velop into deference in Anselm’s manner 
to himself, and, knowing their relative 
financial status, he had been puzzled 
thereby. By nature, Bartram was dis- 
trustful and that which would have 
stroked another man down the right way, 
and put his caution to sleep, invariably 
aroused his vigilance. Particularly had 
this subtle, well-nigh intangible quality 
in Anselm’s manner been apparent to his 
consciousness during the visit which the 
former had paid to his—Bartram’s—old 
neighborhood. ‘This perhaps was the ex- 
planation of it. Old Mrs. Sturgeon, the 
Colonel’s mother, was one of those per- 
sistently genealogical ladies who never 
hear a name mentioned without tracking 
it to its source ; and whose principal con- 
versational stock consists of legendary 
lore connected with families of note. 
That Anselm should have been made fa- 
miliar with the social worth of the Vir- 
ginia Bartrams, and also with that of the 
Hutters of Manningham seemed a foure- 
gone conclusion. Trigg knew old Mrs. 
Sturgeon quite well enough to determine 
that, given ten days’ opportunity ata 
guest, that which she did not confide to 
him, relative to her neighbors, would be 
that with which she herself was unac- 
quainted. 

Perhaps the Sturgeons had even given 
their guest the opportunity to see Man- 
ningham. They had driven Anselm 
about the neighborhood he knew, because 
on several occasions he had met the 
party. Trigg winced a little at thought 
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of wealthy, practical eyes scanning the 
dilapidation and unthrift of his old home, 
and then took heart of grace, remember- 
ing its undeniable antiquity, and a cer- 
tain stateliness and grandeur about it 
which poverty had failed to obliterate or 
greatly to mar. If Anselm truly cared 
fur that sort of thing he could not fail of 
being impressed. 

For the first time in his life Bartram 
felt a distinct thrill of gratification in the 
fact that he had come of generations of 
gentry. For the first time, consciously, 
the long line of white-handed ancestors, 
which extended into a past so remote 
that the mind wearied to rollow, assumed 
importance in his eyes. They might help 
him along, these dead-and-gone men and 
women; might be invested with value 
sufficient to make them a factor in his 
career, His pride and interest in his 
forebears had nothing large or abstract 
about it; that which he cared for was 
their relation to himself and the use he 
might make of it. Bartram’s thoughts 
were nearly always individual, As he 
walked on he, insensibly, shifted positions 
a trifle and determined on taking a differ- 
ent tone with Anselm. If Anselm wanted 
a well-born man to further his schemes 
he should be given tacitly to understand 
that well born men must be held at a 
premium. 

A half smile touched his lips as he re- 
membered his scarcely five hours’ old re- 
pudiation of all family backing. But his 
talk with Svarth-had been of money and 
all that past and future held, or might 
hold, for him in that line was, and would 
be, of his own acquisition. And after all 
money was the main thing; all this other 
stuff was merely accessory—a sort of 
stage setting. His eyes brooded again 
and his face gloomed over. Anselm’s 
fancy for pedigree took on in his mind 
the aspect of a fad in which a man of 
wealth could affurd to indulge. 

Nevertheless, as the, elevator moved 
upward to the fourth floor of the big 
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building wherein was Anselm’s office, 
Bartram turned the ancestral ring on his 
third finger, whereon was engraven the 
Bartram coat-of-arms, so that the stone 
shoald be plainly visible. 

Anselm awaited him in @ handsome, 
well-appointed office, and welcomed him 
with some show of cordiality. As they 
shook hands, the rich man observed that 
they would be entirely undisturbed, as 
even the stenographer had gone home. 
The room was of fairish size and lifted 
well above the noise of the street : through 
the open windows a breeze came which 
had in it a certain freshness suggestive of 
woods and water. 

For many moments the two men talked 
commonplace and, internally, recorded 
impressions of each other’s value. They 
had met, in a surface way, frequently be- 
fore, for Anselm had large dealings with 
the firm in whose employ Bartram still 
was, and on one occasion the young man 
had been specially called in to a counting- 
room conference to furnish information 
relative to the swamps and the reported 
prospect of a falling off in the timber sup- 
ply therefrom. It was at this meeting 
that the two men had commenced to take 
stock of each other, and, in obedience to 
a law of business attraction, to converge 
slowly to the requisite point of union. 
This was their first regular interview with 
business intent, and while each felt con- 
fident that the other was the man he 
needed they approached warily, with sun- 
dry shys and withdrawals, as horses will 
who know they must pull together and 
yet, for reasons of their own, delay the 
moment of harnessing. 

Anselm was a tall man, heavily built, 
with a massive sort of face, hawkish eyes, 
and an’ aquiline nose. He looked Ger- 
man and he looked Jewish; but his man- 
ner and address were devoid of any sug- 
gestion of either enthusiasm or calcula- 
tion. He had the reputation of being a 


square man, but terribly brainy and as 
keen as a Damascus blade. 


“ The fellow 
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who could get ahead of Javin Anselm, 
on a deal, would have to be born with 
eye-teeth,” the men on the street declared, 
and their dictum had come to be accepted 
as verity. 

Bartram had need for the exercise of 
all the acumen with which he had been 
gifted, and he felt it so. As the talk 
gradually deepened his wariness in- 
creased. He met every movement, carte 
and tierce, with a skill and dexterity 
which brought an appreciative smile to 
the other man’s lips. He could see well 
enough that Anselm was withholding con- 
fidence, and he resented it with the in- 
stant resentment a distrustful man always 
feels at any withholding of trust from 
himself. He held up his own guard, 
therefore, and tried his best to break that 
of his adversary; showing points which 
Anselm could understand and was quick 
to appreciate. 

After awhile the elder man settled back 
in his chair with a satisfied air. He had 
in contemplation an enterprise at once 
daring and out of the common run of 
speculation, and he needed the assistance 
of a strong-willed, clear-headed, obser- 
vant, and practical man, with the social 
prestige conferred by birth and education, 
supplemented by that knowledge of huma- 
nity in the concrete which poverty in 
youth can alone confer upona gentleman. 
In Bartram he seemed to see the necessary 
combination, and Bartram he meant to 
secure, even while his trader instincts 
forced him to try and drive as sharp a 
bargain as possible. 

His respect for the young man increased 
as he came to realize that it was likely to 
prove diamond cut diamond between them, 
and it culminated when at a certain point 
in the conversation Bartram made the 
calm announcement that if he should go 
into the thing at all he stood prepared to 
back his opinion of its value substantially. 

“T’m nota rich man,” he remarked, as 
one who touches an unimportant point en 
passant, “ but I can back my faith in the 














enterprise. Notas heavily as you think 
of doing, of course, but still sufficiently to 
aid confidence.” 

A change passed over Anselm’s counte- 
nance, subtle and yet as perceptible as a 
shifting of light. He had fully expected 
to provide all the capital himself—had 
been quite willing to do so, in fact, seeing 
his way to large money in return should 
the enterprise prove the success he’ meant 
to make it. He had understood that 
Bartram was poor. Indeed, old Mrs. 
Sturgeon had produced the impression on 
his mind that the entire connection had 
been hopelessly reduced by the war, an 
impression which the appearance of Man- 
ningham went to substantiate. The idea 
flashed through his mind that the poverty 
of old families might sometimes be a rela- 
tive rather than an actual fact, and he 
was well aware that both the Hutters and 
the Bartrams were among the oldest fami- 
lies of the land. Old Mrs. Sturgeon 
might not be so well informed as to her 
neighbor’s finances as she fancied herself. 
At all events, she appeared to have been 
ignorant of the actual state of the case as 
regarded this young man. 

“ How much would you be willing to 
put up?” he questioned. 

Bartram instantly named a sum which 
exceeded the other’s expectation. His 
heart was beating with muffled strokes, 
and his hands would have shaken if he 
had been called upon to use them. His 
face was impassive, however, and the tones 
of his voice betrayed no excitement. It 
was his first venture and naturally it 
stirred him, but he knew how to hold a 
strong rein on himself. 

Anselm had been leaning back com- 
fortably, with his legs crossed, his elbows 
spread on the arms of his chair, and the 
tips of his fingers laid together. He now 
rose, crossed over to his safe, took there- 
from sundry papers and drawings and re- 
turned to the table. Motioning Bartram 


to draw his chair up closer, he spread them 
all out, and for more than an hour the 
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men talked earnestly and confidentially. 
And when they rose from the table a dis- 
tinct agreement as to risks and profits had 
been entered into between them. 

At last Bartram’s face seemed set to- 
ward the winning-post, and the track be- 
fore him looked straight and unob- 
structed. 

As they entered the elevator together 
Anselm cordially invited the younger man 
to accompany him home to dinner. 

“T don’t know whether my wife has 
any people to-night or not,” he said. 
“ Come, anyway, and take pot-luck with us, 
I'd like you to meet my daughter.” 

Bartram glanced down at his morning 
coat and trousers and declined. Mrs. An- 
selm might not pardon a lack of ceremony 
in a new acquaintance, he said, and con- 
trived to throw into his voice an inflection 
which let Anselm know he was quite 
aware of the Athelstane social status, and 
of the necessity for observing all custom- 
ary proprieties. 

Which bit of diplomacy stroked An- 
selm’s vanity the right way and materially 
added to the favorable impression already 
made upon him by Bartram’s business 
ability. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


So n1cH waxed Bartram’s spirits that, 
after his return to his apartment in a 
young men’s boarding-house, he wrote a 
long and more than usuaily affectionate 
letter to Anna Hutter, which, while it en- 
tered into no details and committed him 
to no definite positions, let her see plainly 
that in some way his prospects had mar- 
velously brightened, and that at last he 
considered himself justified in counting on 
success in the not remote future. 

One sentence in his letter touched Anna 
specially, and she laid her lips to it with 
shy, sensitive tenderness. To her it seemed 
to show even more than his open expres- 
sions of affection, the depth and earnest- 
ness of hislove. It was only a few words, 
but it alluded to the hope he had of re- 
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lieving his brother-in-law from pressure, 
and of freeing Manningham for his sister’s 
child. 

To many this would have appeared 
simply a matter of justice, the acknowl- 
edgment of an obligation, an expression 
of willingness to meet the sameas speedily 
as might be, but to Anna it meant all this 
and a great deal more. To her it implied 
delicacy of honor, intensity of right per- 
ception, and grateful acknowledgment of 
love, with an ardent returnin kind. Out 
of the fullness of her own emotional en- 
dowment she gifted him and did him 
homage, clothing him with all manner of 
glorious attributes and knighting him 
with the royal acolade of love. 

It never occurred to her that love for 
his sister rather than Jove for herrelf 
might be the moving spring of Bartram’s 
action inthis matter. Mabel, to Anna’s 
knowledge, had never mentioned the 
mortgage to her brother as an affair in 
any way pertaining to him, while she— 
Anna—had let him plainly see that her 
heart was set upon his liftiag it—not only 
because of justice, but for thesake of the 
Bartrams’ honor, Loving him, no wonder 
she was pleased and convinced that he was 
moved to do this thing fur love of her as 
well as love of right. 

She said nothing to her brother, save 
that Trigg was well and wrote in capital 
spirits, and that he wanted them to pack 
and send him some articles, books and 
clothing, which he had left in the closets 
in his room. She would not spoil their 
beautiful secret by premature disclosure. 
It would be time enough for Robin to 
know when Trigg should be able to pre- 
sent him with the canceled mortgage. 

So she went her household ways joy- 
ously, dispatched a basket of home-made 
dainties to her unhappy sister-in-law, who 
could respond to such things, invented an 
entirely new and most enthralling game 
for little Ned, and made herself so charm- 
ing in the home circle that it seemed a 
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pity that Bartram could not be there to 
see the magic of his own spell. 

After supper and the music which 
Hutter always desired to invigorate him 
for the drudgery of correcting school- 
boys’ exercises, Anna repaired toTrigg’s 
room to pack the little trunk which she 
had decided on sending him. 

The room was on the ground-floor, on 
the same side of the house as was the 
chamber formerly occupied by Hutter ard 
his wife, and now by Hutter alone. The 
little boy slept in his aunt’s room on the’ 
upper floor, in a small bed placed close 
beside hers. He was subject to sick turns 
in the night, and causeless attacks of 
terror, and needed the tenderness and 
ministration of a woman. There were 
several chambers on the ground-floor, be- 
sides the reception-rooms, library, and 
dining-room. The house was large and 
had been built in a day when domestic 
service had not to be considered. ‘The 
room’ which was called Trigg’s was 
at the end of a side hall and its windows, 
half a man’s height from the ground, 
looked out in the direction of the pine- 
barren. It was well-furnished, according 
to the ideas of a former day, and had por- 
traits on the walls which had been brought 
from the Bartram home in Virginia. In 
one corver of the room stood old ‘Mr. 
Bartram’s desk, now Trigg’s, a sturdy 
affair of oak and brass with a top which 
let down in front, and many pigeon-holes. 
It had a curious and complicated luck of 
which Anna could never remember the 
secret, although Trigg had revealed it to 
her times without number, 

The night was warm but dark, save for 
the glimmer of starlight, the moon was on 
the wane and made her appearance after 
midnight. Anna set one of the windows 
open, but left the shutters elosed, to keep 
out insects which might be attracted by 
the light. She pulled a small trunk out 
from one of the closets by the fireplace, 
dusted it, and set to work; moving here 














and there for the books and clothing and 
crooning to herself a little cradle-song 
that Ned was fond of. She folded the gar- 
ments tenderly, as women will, and on the 
breast of « certain coat laid kisses, press- 
ing her cheek to it, as though it were sen- 
tient and could feel and respond to 
caresses. She put in ‘also little articles 
for his comfort and pleasure which her 
own hands had fashioned for him. They 
had grown up together, so that their 
present relation was devvid of much of 
the shyness and reserve natural to an 
affair which develops from an acquaint- 
ance furmed after maturity. In Anna’s 
ministration there was, perforce, a good 
deal of simplicity and frankness. 

When her work was nearly done, Anna 
crossed to the desk, on which she had 
placed her lamp, and began twisting and 
turning what looked to be a brass circle, 
inclosing a complex star with many ser- 
rated points, which was let into the front 
of the sloping top. The circle had little 
cabalistic signs upon it, and so had the 
points of the star, and the whole thing 
had to be juggled with until some occult 
combination was made, when the desk 
would come unfastened. Anna twisted 
and turned with patience and endurance 
for fully fifteen minutes before she would 
admit to herself that she had forgotten 
the ‘‘open sesame.” There was inside of 
the desk a small ol l-fashioned dispatch- 
box, brass-bound and strong, which had 
belonged to some _post-Revolutionary 
Bartram, whose initials were studded on 
the lid. This box Trigg had specially re- 
queste| her to send, as it contained some 
memoranda which he needed. Anna 
leaned against the desk, with her fore- 
head clasped in her hands, and sent her 
thoughts hurrying about in search of the 
missing combination, like detectives ia 
pursuit of a fugitive. QOuace she thought 
‘she had it and grasped the revolving circle 
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eagerly only to find that her memory 
had played a prank upon her. It was 
very provoking, and she mentally applied 
opprobrious epithets to herself, and de- 
rided her own stupidity. 

As she fumbled away, getting more and 
more incensed with herself and conse- 
quently more incapable of recalling illu- 
sive solutions to abstruse problems, her 
attention was distracted by a sound and 
movement at the window as though the 
wing of a night-bird had swept against 
the venetians making a soft stir. She 
glanced backward over her shoulders, and 
distinctly saw the slats of the blinds 
slanted so as to give a view of the inte- 
rior. She called, thinking for a second 
that it might be one of the servants 
passing by, and curious as to the mean- 
ing of a light in that room during Trigg’s 
absence. Receiving no answer she de- 
cided that it must have been Rolicker, 
Ned's big Newfoundland, who had a trick 
of shoving the venetians with his nose 
whenever he was left outside and felt 
lonely or neglected. 

The incident made little impression on 
her from the fact that, even asshe turned 
her head to discover the source of the 
noire, her tricksy memory came to her 
aid with a revelation which set her 


smiling. Once, when they had been but 
boy and girl, Trigg, indignant with her 


stupidity about this very thing, had made 
adiagram of the star and circle and 
supplied it with a key to the combination. 
This diagram she had put away in her 
own desk up stairs, and having little use 
for it had forgotten that it was in her pos- 
session. She caught up the lamp at once 
and proceeded in search of it, pleased 
that she should be able to fulfill all her 
luver’s behests without having to confess 
to him that on some points, at least, she 
was no cleverer at eight plus twenty than 
she had been at eight minus the same. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 











A WAPPY BEGGAR. 


HE wind was blowing rather roughly 

over the town of Lothaire, scattering 

the great volumes of smoke rising from 

the tall factory chimneys until it seemed 

as if the wind-clouds would be perpetu- 
ated and the sun never shine again. 

No one knew why the town was called 
Lothaire and no one cared. It was too 
busy a place for people to trouble their 
brains in regard to so trivial a matter. 
But Lothaire itself knew a great many 
things—that the Adams and Smithsons 
and Luckinbillys and Browntells and 
Lambs were enormously rich, and that 
Widow Hanns and Sally Jones and old 
Tom Ecker and Harry Tills and a hostof 
others were desperately poor; but the most 
wonderful fact that it understood and ap- 
preciated with all its great, busy, manu- 
facturing heart was that there in Lothaire, 
there in the blackened atmosphere of the 
town lived and thrived a really happy 
beggar. 

At the very opening of this story across 
the foot-bridge over Fordham Creek a me- 
dium-sized woman, wearing a dark-gray 
cloak and a gray bonnet was rapidly 
making her way. 

To be sure it is said that a lady must 
wear fine gloves and fine shoes, this above 
everything. Miss Camilla Ray’s gloves 
were darned at every finger tip, her shoes 
each had a small patch upon the toe, and 
yet if you or I were to meet her, if either 
of us was asmall boy like the one advanc- 
ing, off would go our shabby little winter 
hat and, my! how broadly we would smile 
and how glad we would feel as we passed 
on; and, oh! how furiously angry we 
would get if the next day we should read 
in our Fourth Reader all that “ bosh” 
about the genuine lady’s shoes and gloves. 

Miss Camilla paused suddenly in the mid- 
dle of the bridge and stood watching the 
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waters up and down the stream ; they had 
broken through the bonds of ice only 
yesterday and were rushing tumultuously. 
She loved Fordham Creek at all seasons of 
the year, perhaps because when she was a 
little girl on certain pet occasions she had 
been allowed to go wading way up there 
in the shadow of the willow where the 
water only came so high as a little girl’s 
knees, or perhaps on account of the sun- 
fish or the little flashing minnows which 
years and years ago had come flashing out 
at the end of her fishing-line ; or it might 
be that the spring flowers growing along 
the banks had something to do with Miss 
Camilla’s fondness for Fordham Creek, 
the gorgeous columbines which so pro- 
fusely covered the rocks and the pert little 
buttercups crowding themselves in the 
marshes. 

She gathered flowers there still when the 
spring came around with the children of 
Lothaire rushing and screaming about her, 
but she was a very patient and altogether 
different person from that girl who had 
gone fishing, for Miss Camilla was the 
happy beggar of Lothaire. 

In order to tell this story as it should 
be told it is necessary to go back to fifteen 
years before, and we will do it while Miss 
Camilla stands idly on the bridge looking 
down on the stream with that strange little 
pucker about her lips and that dreamy 
look in her eyes. We will go right back 
to where her own thoughts may probably 
bestraying as she lightly taps her shabbily- 
gloved hands upon the rail of the bridge. 

Fifteen years ago Miss Camilla was 
among the wealthy people of Lothaire. 
She had everything on earth that money 
could buy, but she was rich in the morn- 
ing and poor in the evening of a certain 
eventful day which proved the crowning 
point of her life. 




















“ Not a cent!” she had gasped, gazing 
with open-eyed amazement into her cou- 
sin’s face. “Not a cent, John Ray? Me? 
Well, I don’t believe a word of it.” 

The room wherein the cousins sat was a 
long, handsome parlor; Miss Camilla’s 
white hands were lying idly on her lap. 
In the background was an open piano; a 
little canary was singing its noisy song out 
from a mass of blooming roses in the 
window. 

Again Miss Camilla repeated, “ Not a 
cent; all the mevey gone, John? Me?” 
and thereupon her lips began to quiver 
and she hid her face in her white hands. 

Her Cousin John tried his best to be 
kind, but why had Camilla been so eccen- 
tric all these years? Couldn’t she have 
been married and settled long ago, and 
thus placed beyond such difficulties as the 
present ? She might cry her eyes out now, 
and they were very pretty eyes, too, but 
it would not do her the slightest good in 
the world. His heart began to harden. 
Women are such senseless things their 
tears so often come too late. 

“TI won’t believe it,” sobbed Miss Ca- 
milla. 

“ You’ll have the cottage,” said Cousin 
John. 

“And enough to eat, I suppose ?” cried 
the lady, ironically. 

“Yes, and enough to eat,’’ said Cousin 
John. “It’s a great wonder, Camilla, that 
you aren’t satisfied with that.” 

“QO dear! O dear!” moaned Miss 
Ray, plaintively, “do you mean to tell 
me, John, that I cannot send Sammy 
Airn back to school next term, and he 
such a bright, intelligent little boy and 
doing so well?” 

Cousin John said, shortly, 
cannot send Sammy Airn 
school.” 

“ And I suppose that I am not to look 
after the Wiggins either,” continued Miss 
Camilla, sadly, “‘ and the father only dead 


amonth and the widow bearing it so 
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bravely and all those little bits of chil- 
dren !” 

“You will have yourself to think of, 
Camilla,” said Cousin John, and rose and 
bade her good-bye. 

Herself and the cottage and a mere 
pittance! Miss Camilla sat there for sev- 
eral hours lost in thought. She had al- 
ways possessed a busy brain but she set 
it working hard that evening. She had 
thought her courage had all been taken 
from her and experienced a relieved feel- 
ing when she felt it flowing back. The 
evening sun, casting faint tinges of glory 
through the rich curtains, fell upon her 
as she knelt and glowed softly on her up- 
turned face as she cried out tremulously, 
but with a certain ring of the old spirit in 
her voice: 

“Dear Lord, I will be the enaie 
beggar of Lothaire.” 

The following month Miss Camilla 
moved into the little cottage. 

It was a thunderbolt to everybody. 
Miss Camilla’s money all gone and Miss 
Camilla living in the cottage. 

But even there her friends poured in 
upon her. Cousin John might have kept 
his heart from hardening. Her rich 
friends poured in upon her, tearfully de- 
ploring her change in life, making a big 
fuss over her, declaring that if anybody 
on earth ought to be rich it was certainly 
she, and what would the poor people do 
without her ? It really did not seem as if 
Heaven was just. And the poor people 
came to her, forgetting their own troubles 
in hers, wondering what they could do for 
her, blessing her and praying Heaven to 
help her bear it. 

And again that night, looking up at 
the stars from the cottage-window, Miss 
Camilla repeated, solemnly: 

“Dear Lord, I will be the happy 
beggar of Lothaire.” 

A more cheerful person than the owner 
of that little cottage it would have been 
difficult to find after she had commenced 
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her “ life’s work,” as she laughingly called 
it. She who had once sat and looked idly 
at her white hands now flew about her 
house in a cotton wrapper, swept her own 
diminutive parlor, dusted and sewed and 
even learned to cook. 

“T gave my money,” Miss Camilla 
would say to herself, “oh! yes, I was 
quite lavish with my money, and it wasn’t 
any trouble at all, but dear me! I find 
labor much sweeter.” 

And if an interested person would ask 
her what kind of work she preferred she 
would smile brightly and reply : 

“T like sewing very well indeed, look 
at my fingers, they’ll tell you that; and I 
like darning, too, it’s very good to spend a 
quiet evening darning; and, of course, I 
like to patch and mend, literally dote on 
it; but oh! above all things in the 
world, I love to beg!” 

The rich people in Lothaire had no 
reason to reproach Heaven for taking 
away the prop of the poor while they 
themselves were so plentifully provided 
for. Miss Camilla went around them, her 
dear old friends, and begged right and 
left, never anything out of reason. She 
showed quite a degree of discrimination, 
at first asking only for old clothes that 
the children had outgrown that would 
give her work remodeling or mending 
them up for other children who would be 
glad to get them. It would. be such a 
kindness to her. 

The rich mothers, before they were 
aware of it, began rather to like this pa- 
tronizing Miss Camilla who had once 
been one of themselves. They showered 


worn clothes upon her, and then they 
listened to her when she asked for further 
help. 

“Oh! indeed, indeed, you can do such 
a kind thing, Mrs. Mills,” cried the 
happy beggar, enthusiastically, “such a 
very kind thing if only you will send 
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Sammy Airn back to school for me. 
He is so bright and was doing so well. 
The term begins next month, and I 
just wouldn’t worry myself about it until 
Isaw you.” 

Mrs. Mills was graciously pleased to 
haveit in her power to give Miss Camilla 
the pleasure of sending Sammy Airn 
back to school. 

That winter two more of Lothaire’s 
poor boys were sent to join the ambitious 
Sammy. 

“For I am such an awful beggar,” said 
Miss Camilla. 

And the poor mothers, oh! how they 
loved her. Not one of them in case of 
the direst extremity was ever obliged to 
go to the back door of the rich in behalf 
of some poor broken-down invalid moan- 
ing for what was out of reach, or some 
little erying child scorched with fever. 
Why, they could go to the front-door of 
Miss Camilla’s cottage and rap boldly and 
not feel afraid. Miss Camilla was poor 
like themselves, she dressed in a calico 
wrapper, she wore a pair of patched shoes, 
but she didnot mind begging at all. 

“Three boys started into school this 
winter,” said Miss Camilla, tapping her - 
shabbily-gloved hand upon the rail of the 
bridge, “ and there is another I must be 
looking after. Oh! I am such a desper- 
ate beggar.” 

She watched the retreating figure of 
the boy until it was entirely lost in the 
rolling smoke from the factories, then she 
sent a parting smile up the stream where 
the shadow under the willow would show 
itself again on a summer day and smiled 
down the stream at a pile of huge rocks 
before she walked on at her usual rapid 
pace. 

Many persons besides the boy met her 
and bowed to her, and rich and poor said 
in their hearts “ God bless her, God bless 
the happy beggar of Lothaire.” 


LOUISE R. BAKER. 











MRS. KNOWLES’ DREAMS. 


T was the early autumn of 1889. Mrs. 

Sara Knowles gazed anxiously out of 

her sitting-room window down upon the 

rolling waters of the Potomac River and 

the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, no longer 

separate and distinct, but one boiling, yel- 
low mass. } 

“An’ the watters still a-risin’ turrible,” 
she said to herself; “ tche, tche, teche!” 

If Mrs. Sara Knowles had had the 
ordering of things then and there the 
people in the little houses along the canal, 
together with their goods and chattels, 
would have been tented upon higher 
ground. But the people, in their “fullish- 
ness,” as Mrs. Sara called it, stayed on 
in the little houses until the greater part 
of the goods and chattels were washed 
away and their very lives endangered. 

Then the hue and cry commenced, 
sounding above the roaring river and the 
weeping women, who was to clothe and 
shelter them, who was to provide homes 
for those whom the Lord had rendered 
homeless. 

The well-to-do neighbors upon the 
higher ground came to the rescue. Barns 
and out-houses of every description were 
turned into places of residence, and pro- 
visions were generously handed out. Only 
where clothes were concerned there was 
a decided want. 

“An’ Sary Knowlses haint done noth- 
in’.” This is what one fat little farmer’s 
wife said to another as she sorted over her 
old basques and voluminous skirts. “ The 
richest woman in these parts an’ haint 
done nothin’.” If she had said this to 
Mrs. Sara herself she would have received 
a similar answer to that which the irate 
lady bestowed upon her kitchen help 
when Ede,.in a burst of honest indigna- 
tion, had cried out, “An’ it’s a shame in 





you, Mis’ Sary, not to do what you kin 
lack we ’uns.” 

“Who wanted fer to fetch ’em up an’ 
set ’em in the orchard?” flamed forth 
Mrs. Knowles. ‘‘ Who wanted fer to hev 
the cookin’ stoves put up in the kerriage- 
house an’ holes cut clean through the 
boards fer the pipes to runout? Were it 
Cretie Lyons wat’s a-tryin’ fer to learn 
’em to go back to the far-place now they 
aint got no cook stoves? Who was it 
said as they could hev the whole barn 
floor fer to lay their beds on? Were it 
Ann Adams wat’s a-tryin’ to make ’em 
comfortable on straw now their feather 
beds is a-floatin’ down the river? Who 
were willin’ to let ’em h’ist tents all about 
the place, knowin’ how every one of ’em 
would spile the grass under it? Were it 
Abram Hoover, whose smoke-house roof 
is a-leakin’ so the place aint hardly fit fer 
to harbor niggers? Didn’t I tell ‘ema 
week ago that the canale were a-goin’? 
Let ’em come to me. All my life I’ve 
done my dooty; jest let ‘em come to 
me.” 

Perhaps it was the innocent Ede who 
gave out this menacing invitation with the 
bitterness sweetened down. Most certainly 
it was Ede who said that “ Mis’ Knowlses 
hed a plenty o’ baby clothes, dare knows, 
an’ they hadn’t none of ’em ast her fer 
’em.”’ 

“An’ none of us aint a-goin’ to ast her 
fer ’em,” said Cretie Lyons, emphatically. 
“ We're all aware how as Sary Knowlses 
sets store on them baby clothes o’ hern; 
but ’taint no reason why she mightn’t 
hand out some of her old frocks an’ apurns 
lack the rest of us; an’ there aint no rea- 
son in the world why as she shouldn’t 
step farard an’ assist in arrangin’ what is 
to be done.” 
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“You aint none o’ you ast her,” re- 
peated Ede. 

“ Ts this a time fer her to ast, Ede Bo- 
den?” inquired Mrs. Adams, sharply. 
“ With the most of us a-drivin’ as hard as 
we kin drive, is it a time fer us to hev to 
ast : se . 

There was, indeed, such pressing need 
for a manager upon the hills above the 
river that the good minister who held ser- 
vices once a month in the little board 
church drove over in his buggy, though 
the mud was up to the hubs of the wheels 
and the water touching the buggy floor, 
bringing with him his venerable wife, and 
cheerfully left her there in one of the 
farm-houses. Mrs. Smith was happy. 
All during her early life she,had longed 
to be a missionary, and then she had 
longed to be a missionary’s wife, and failed 
to understand how Mr. Smith could beso 
content to labor in the vineyards at home. 
This was the nearest approach to excite- 
ment that the old lady had ever had, and 
the curls that hung about her face were 
as white as snow. She entered upon her 
task with an unfeigned show of heartiness, 
and proved to every one what an excel- 
lent manager she was. In the first place, 
she jotted down in her note-book the 
names of all the parishioners who were 
able to lend assistance, and then she put 
on her neat rubber overshoes and trotted 
briskly about to the poor homeless folks, 
who were more miserable than any 
savages, discovering for herself just what 
was needed and what she must set herself 
to do; and then, as Ann Adams admir- 
ingly told the others, “She set what each 
is to give opposite to their name an’ made 
it about as ekal a sum as ever I see.” 

But when the minister’s wife had read 
it aloud to Mrs. Adams the weather-beaten 
little woman had given a start at a par- 
ticular item. 

“Sara Knowles,” the item read, 
“clothes for the seven needy infants.” 

Ann had taken off her spectacles after 
her start and wiped them carefully, and 
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then she had remarked, soberly, to Mrs. 
Smith, “Sary Knowlses ’1] never be willin’ 
fer to do her part.” 

Thereupon the minister’s wife had 
flushed a trifle, and said in her decided 
way, “Oh! yes, she will, Mrs. Adams. 
Mr, Smith sent me here to arrange mat- 
ters and I do not anticipate any difficulty 
whatever with Mrs. Sara Knowles.” 

She should have seen Mrs. Sara 
Knowles when she received her prettily- 
written note. She should have seen how 
the color rushed into her cheeks and how 
she sank quickly down upon the old 
kitchen sofa, being too weak from indig- 
nation to stand. 

“ Tnsultin’ me in my own house,” she 
exclaimed, “‘an’ she the minister’s wife.” 

If the prettily-written note had asked 
for clothes for ten or even twenty needy 
babies, Mrs. Sara Knowles would in all 
probability have pocketed her resentment 
toward the ‘‘canale” folk, and gone to 
work to do the part the minister’s wife 
had apportioned her. 

But she read the word seven a second 
time and cried again, “ Insultin’ me in 
my own house,” and then she threw the 
note across to the interested Ede and 
covered her face with her hands. 

“Law, Mis’ Sary, she aint a-meanin’ 
nothin’,” said Ede, in a conscience-stricken 
voice, “you an’ me’ll fix up some’n fer 
’em, they aint used to nary things but 
rags nohow.” 3 

Mrs. Sara took her hands away from 
her eyes, and for the third time exclaimed, 
“Tnsultin’ me in my own house, an’ she 
the minister’s wife.” 

Then Ede, who was a great admirer of 
Mrs. Smith, felt her involuntary repent- 
ance ebb away. 

“You aint got no need fer ’em, nohow,” 
she muttered, “ an’ wat’s the use of layin’ 
’em by fer to rot.” 

Mrs. Knowles did not stay to retort. 
No use for them, indeed! She went 
swiftly up the hall stairs and into the 
long spare-room at the front of the house. 




















She unfastened the .uutters and swung 
them back and then she went to the tall, 
old-fashioned bureau «ii: unlocked the 
drawers. Her wrinkis brown hands 
quivered as one by one nc very tenderly 
she took out a number o! litle garments. 

“These were Jimmy’s,” she said, speak - 
ing aloud. “ Here is his little pink sock 
with the hole wore in it. 1 laughed when 
I seen him put the finishin’ touches, not 
with his toes though; dare knows them 
was frisky enough, but his three 
teeth I was so mortal prou he never 
cut no more.” , 


Jimmy’s little white line. «hirts, soft 


flannels, and long slips w carefully 
replaced and another set was gone 
through. These belonged to the little 


girl, who had lived to call the calf Boo, 
and the goat Goo; a dear little girl with 
yellow ringlets and big black eyes. 

“ An’ I mind how I'd tell her,” said 
Mrs. Sara, softly, “ how when she’d grow 
up she’d hev fer to tuck back her curls 
an’ stop a-starin’ with her big eyes, an’ 
she’d pertend she knowed wat I said an’ 
’ud git mad an’ hide her face on my 
shoulder.” 

And there were Tommy’s, the bad lit- 
tle boy’s clothes. Mrs. Sara cried a little 
when she touched them. He was so spir- 
ited and mischievous. She made sure 
he’d live. His father said he was going 
to toug’ the youngster, and he carried 
him ou. on a spring day without his 
cloak and cap, and he caught the croup 
and died. 

“ An’ he said onct I were a-spilin’ him 
an’ made me slap his fingers,” said Mrs. 
Knowles, tremulously, “ but I didn’t hurt 
"em, an’ I kissed his lips as soon as they 
quivered.” 

“Pore little Sary,” she went on. “No, 
I wouldn’t let her wear Annie’s slips. I 
flared up when I said as I wouldn’t. I 
could certingly afford to keep my dead 
baby’s clothes, an’ I hed fer to keep little 
Sary’s, too. An’ after that it seemed as ef 
I give up a-tryin’ to raise childern, the 
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Lord took the next three as soon as they 
come.” 

Then Mrs. Knowles replaced all the 
tiny garments and locked the drawers 
and flashed a look from her black eyes 
at the woman in the glass. “Give ’em 
to the canale folks indeed, after all these 
years. Efthey’d a done wat I told ’em 
I'd be willin’ fer to run ’em up some 
caliker slips.” 

The wind blew a gale that night ; upon 
the hills it shrieked and whistled, and 
down along the river as far as one could 
hear, it seemed to moan and cry. 

“Oh! the pore people,” said Ede, 
“a-settin’ out in the barns. It looks fer 
all the world as ef it was goin’ to git real 
cold. I wonder how them leetle babies 
feels. J aint got nothin’ fer to give away 
’ceptin’ ole hats.” 

“ You'd better give ’em to the wimin,” 
said her mistress, sharply. “ The canale 
wimin is great on faney hats. Mebbe the 
minister’s wife didn’t know as you set 
sech store on fine underwear or she might 
a-writ you down opposite to some of yer 
embrodery work.” 

The kitchen help winched but only for 
an instant. “Oh! law!” she answered, 
nonchalantly, “there aint no warmth in 
‘em. Mis’ Smith said anything I hed 
over an’ above she’d be glad fer to git. 
I’m a-thinkin’ of lettin’ her hev that ole 
quilted petticoat you made me wen I 
first come yer. They can cut it in pieces 
and wrap the babies in it, it'll a-most do 
for the whole seven.” 

After this venturesome speech Ede, in a 
state of hysterical giggling, came near up- 
setting the coal-oil lamp. But her mis- 
tress did not notice, she was looking out 
at the night. Ede’s words were repeat- 


ing themselves in her mind: 

“T wonder how them little 
feels.” 

The flickering lights in the new habi- 
tations showed themselves all around upon 
the hills. She dropped her sewing and 
went closer to the window. She could see 


babies 








the trees bending to the gale and hear the 
branches crashing ; and way down below 
the pasture fields she could make out 
something white and restless, the great 
merciless river rushing and roaring. 

“T’d a-hed them canale folks an’ all 
their furniter safe afore the flood begun,” 
muttered Mrs. Sara, stubbornly, “ef it 
hedn’t a-ben fer their own fullishness.” 

She left the window abruptly and, order- 
ing Ede to quit her “‘embrodery” and 
turn the light dim before she blew it out, 
she departed for bed. 

But it was a long time that Mrs. 
Knowles lay restlessly awake in her great 
four-posted bed, and after she did go to 
sleep why it was worse yet, for she had 
what she always spoke of afterward as a 
“turrible dream.” 

Her seven little babies were there in 
her dreams, not cuddled close to her 
bosom, not giving her back her kisses. 
They were there with their little faces 
turned away from her. She tried to get 
them to look at her but they wouldn’t do 
it. She tried until she was sick at heart 
to make them come to her and put their 
arms about her neck, but she could 
not get them to do it, they just stayed 
there in the dream, ever so far away. 
Then all of a sudden out beyond her 
seven fair little babies’ heads she saw the 
lights from the barns as she had seen 
them in the evening, and then she heard 
one after another babies’ voices crying 
and she knew it was the seven needy in- 
fants to who she would not give her dead 
babies’ clothes. 

She started up in bed moaning and 
wringing her hands, and could not per- 
suade herself that she had been asleep. 

*‘T can tell when babies is a-sufferin’,” 
she moaned, “ the Lord knows I’ve hed 
opportunity enough, an’ them seven little 
babies is a-sufferin’ from the cold.” 

She could hardly wait until morning 
to go into the spare-room and empty the 
precious drawers. She tied the seven 


parcels into one great bundle, and then 
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she laid back in the empty bureau seven 
pairs of small socks. 

“ There’s others,” she said, “ an’ I kep’ 
out only wat was worn.” 

She dispatched the bundle by the 
triumphant Ede. 

“T told you that you hedn’t ast her fer 
’em,” said the girl, smiling broadly at 
Ann Adams’ undisguised astonishment. 
“ Ever sence she got that there note I kep’ 
a-pleggin’ her. An’ she says ef you-all 
an’ Mis’ Smith wants anything that’ll 
help to keep them little babies hearty 
jest to let her know. We've got a plenty 
over’t the farm.” 

Onee or twice during that day the vol- 
uble Ede inquired of her mistress if she 
didn’t hev toothache or some’n. 

“Yer sperits is so low,” she explained, 
“an’ you go pokin’ about lack as ef you 
was gittin’ old.” 

When night came around Mrs. 
Knowles retired to bed with a heavy 
feeling upon her. She had silenced Ede 
by saying, testily: ‘None of us aint so 
young as we onct was,” but she was 
thinking perhaps that “turrible dream ” 
would come to her again. 

She listened to the clock striking nine, 
ten, eleven, and twelve and then she re- 
solutely closed her eyes. 

Oh! why had she kept awake! With a 
rush her seven babies were with her, her 
seven happy little babies, smiling at her, 
kissing her, clasping her neck. Then 
suddenly, as in the other dream, she 
saw the lights flashing about on the 
hills, but all was silent there, and she 
knew that the seven poor little babies 
belonging to the “canale folks” were 
wrapped up comfortably in soft flannels 
and linens, and, having all that they 
needed, were sleeping peacefully through 
the night. -But her own seven little 
babies laughed aloud with delight, and 
clasped her neck with their dear little 
arms, and patted her worn cheeks and 
kissed her over and over again as she lay 
there looking at them with her wet eyes. 
LOUISE R, BAKER. 

















ALAS! 


CHAPTER XXX. 

HE next morning proves the truth of 
Miss Strutt’s words that “we are 
not so green here in Algiers for nothing.” 
The weather changes some time after 
dark has fallen. A mighty wind arises. 
Jim’s slumbers are broken by the fact 
that somebody’s outside shutters bang, 
loose and noisy all night. The great sign 
at the top of the hotel swings and creaks 
and groans. In the morning, as far as 
can be seen through blurred panes, the 
trees are all cowering and stooping be- 

fore the wind’s lash. 

“ And this is ‘ Afric’s burning strand !’” 
says Jim to himself, over his breakfast. 

The day seems enormously long. He 
gets through the morning tolerably well 
with letter-writing, and after the twelve 
o'clock déjedner he faces the gale in a 
determined walk down into the town. 
Seldom in the course of his wide wander- 
ings has he felt the furious scourge of 
more tremendous rain. The side-path is 
whitened with big hailstones ; red torrents 
tear with ferocious speed and violence 
down the steep incline. The great acan- 
thus leaves, and all the plentiful under- 
growth, are dripping and rejoicing. 

It seems to Jim as if his disagreeable 
tussle with the elements had lasted a long 
time, and yet, on his return to the hotel, 
he finds that it is only half-past two. He 
thinks at first that the clocks must have 
stopped, but finds, on examination, that 
they are all ticking, and all unanimous. 
His drenched condition is at least a re- 
source necessitating an entire and funda- 
mental change of raiment; but even this 
expedient, though dragged out to its ut- 
most possible limit, does not carry him 
further than three. How is he to dispose 
of the seven or eight hours that must 
elapse before he can seek refuge in bed? 


He has exhausted his correspondence, 
which is never a large one, and he has 
seldom in his life been so short of books. 

He makes his way through the hall, to 
the salon, in hopes of there finding a 
Tauchnitz novel, or even a superannu- 
ated Pall Mall or World. But half a 
dozen other weather-bound sufferers have 
been before him, and the tables are 
swept clean of all literature save a three- 
months-old Court Journal. 

He never is quite clear afterward how 
he gets over the hours that intervene be- 
fore dinner—whether sleep comes to his 
aid, or whether he is after all reduced to 
perusing in the Court Journal the narra- 
tive of which direction the Queen and 
Princess Henry of Battenburg took their 
walk in, in October. But at length the 
welcome bell rings, drowning even, for 
two minutes, the banging of the wind; 
and the whole hotel, unwontedly punctual, 
rushes in answer to its summons. 

As the evening advances, Jim sees an 
intention among the younger portion of 
the company to launch out into noisy, 
romping games, to institute a Dumb 
Crambo. He feels it is far from impos- 
sible that he himself may fall so low as 
to be drawn into it. He embraces a des- 
perate resolution. He has seen the Le 
Marchants eating their dinner near, and 
yet hopelessly far from him. Elizabeth 
had given him one furtive smile, and her, 
mother a hurried bow; this is, to tell the 
truth, all the encouragement he has to go 
upon—all that he can find to keep his 
courage up as he knocks at their door, 
telling himself that his excuse—that of 
asking them to lend him a book—is a 
quite sufficient and legitimate one. He 
knocks, and Elizabeth’s voice at once an- 
swers : 

“ Herein !” 
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It is clear that she takes him for the 
German waiter, Fritz. She remains in 
this belief even after he has opened the 
door, since she does not at first look up. 
She is sitting alone at a table, and before 
her are spread writing-materials, over 
which she is stvoping. 

Is she sitting here, all alone, in order 
to write to Byng? 

“TI came—” he begins; and at the 
unexpected voice she looks up with a 
start. 

*‘Oh! it is you!” she says, in a low 
key, glancing rather apprehensively at 
the closed door which separates them 
from the inner room, in a manner which 
tells him that her parents are within. 

“T came”’—his voice almost uncon- 
sciously sinking to the level hers has in- 
dicated to him—“ to ask you to lend me 
a book.” 

“A book!” she repeats, doubtfully, 
with another and still more nervous 
glance at the shut door; “I am afraid 
that they are all in there.” 

“Oh! it is of no consequence!” rejoins 
Burgoyne, hastily, unwittingly quoting the 
words of the immortal Mr. Toots ; “ it does 
not matter in the least.” 

“ Are not you rather lonely?” he asks, 
with an expressive look round. 

“Oh! no; I do very well. I am gener- 
ally alone at this time of day; they like 
to have their evenings to themselves—at 
least, father likes to have mammy to 
himself; I am sure it is quite natural. 
They are like lovers still,’ continues 
Elizabeth, softly ; “it is very pretty when 
people are lovers still after nearly thirty 
years.” 

** And you—you write letters?” 

“No, I do not; I have not any one to 
write to. I was writing an Italian exercise ; 
I began to learn Italian in Florence ”— 
with the inevitable low sigh that always 
accompanies her mention of that name— 
“and to-day, for something to do I took 
it up again. It has been a long day, has 
not it? Oh! what a long day!” 
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“Long!” repeats Jim, emphatically ; 
“it might choose to call itself a day ; but 
many a century has been shorter.” 

Through the door, which he has left 
open behind him, come bursts of maniac 
mirth from the votaries of Dumb Crambo. 

“ What a noise they are making.” 

“T should think they were !” 

“T wonder what they are doing?” 

“T can inform you on that point ; they 
are playing Dumb Crambo. Would you 
like to join them ?” 

“ No”—slowly—* not quite that; but 
—it sounds ridiculous—but I should like 
to play Dumb Crambo again. We used” 
—in an affectionate, lingering tone—“ to 
play it when we were children.” 

It is the first time that she has ever 
voluntarily alluded to the Moat, and he 
calls to mind her earnest prohibition ad- 
dressed to him at Florence against any 
mention of it. 

“T know you did; once or twice I 
played with you.” 

“Oh! yes, to be sure ! 
words they have chosen ?” 

A sort of piercing squeal makes itself 
heard from the salon. 

“ Do you think that that can be meant 
for a pig ?” asks Elizabeth, her fine ears 
pricked in unaffected interest. ‘“ Oh!” 
—with a return of uneasiness—“ I wish 
they would not make so. much noise; 
father does so dislike noise. They might 
as well have put it off till to-morrow.” 

“* Why would to-morrow’s noise be more 
endurable than to-night’s ?” 

“Tt would not have mattered to-mor- 
row; father will not be here; he is going 
to Hammam Rbhira.” 

Burgoyne’s jaw drops. Is this the 
alternative course decided upon by Mrs. 
Le Marchant? Having failed to dislodge 
him from Algiers, is she going to remove 
herself and her daughter out of his 
reach ? 

“Do you mean—are you all going to 
Hammam Rhira to-morrow?—all going 
away ?” 


I wonder what 























“ Not to-morrow ; not allof us. Father 
and mammy are going there for a couple 
of nights to see what the place is like— 
one hears such contradictory accounts; 
and if they are pleased with it we shall 
all probably move on there in a day or 
two.” 

“And they are going to leave you be- 
hind ?” 

“ Why not? There would not be much 
use in taking me; and, as I tell you, they 
love being tete-d-tete.” 

“And you love being alone?” 

The moment that the question is out of 
his mouth he realizes its full unkindness. 
Her answer, if it can be looked upon as 
one, must be taken by him as a rebuke. 
It is only that she says, nervously : 

“One certainly does hear dreadfully 
plainly here with the door open.” 

Her tone is of the gentlest, yet he would 
be obtuser than he is if he did not at once 
comprehend that her remark implies a 
wish that he should presently shut that 
door behind him on the outside. He com- 
plies. With that newly-gained knowledge 
as to to-morrow’s Hammam Rhira he can 
afford to comply. 

The next morning’s light reveals that 
the weather, pleased with having so indis- 
putably proved its power of being odious, 
has recovered its good-humor. 

Jim is very anxious to be out of the 
way at the hour of the Le Marchant’s de- 
parture. He has a panic fear of being 
waylaid by the mother, and having some 
earnest supplication addressed to him to 
abstain during her absence from any con- 
verse with Elizabeth. He is not quite 
clear at what time they will set off, so, to 
insure himself against mistakes,. he re- 
solves to spend the morning and lunch at 
the Villa Wilson. Arrived there, he is 
shown by an Arab man-servant into the 
court, and, finding it empty, sinks down 
into a cane chair. 

The lady who presently joins Jim ap- 
pears by her ruffled air to have been en- 
gaged upon no very soothing occupation. 
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“You will not mind staying here?” 
asks Cecilia. “ Dr.Crump is in the draw- 
ing-room with Sybilla; I am sure that 
you do not want to see Dr. Crump!” 

“T cannot express how little I wish it.” 

“T cannot think what has happened to 
Sybilla ”—wrinkling up her forehead into 
annoyed furrows—“ but she is so dread- 
fully sprightly when he is there. He 
talks such nonsense to her !”—with irri- 
tation—“ he tells her that he, too, is a 
bundle of nerves; if you could only see 
him! And one day he told her that when 
first he came here he had seen the Angel 
of Death waving his fans above her 
head ! and she swallows it all !” 

“T am not at all surprised.” 

“Tt makes me sick!” cries she, ener- 
getically ; “let us go into the garden.” 

They go into the summer-house and 
sit down. 

“Do you know who is in Algiers— 
whom I saw driving through the Place 
Bressant on Sunday afternoon ?” 

“ Who?” 

“The Le Marchants. Ah, you are not 
surprised!”—rather suspiciously. “ You 
knew already !” 

Jim hesitates a second; then reflecting 
that whether or not he acknowledges the 
fact now, Cecilia is certain to learn it in 
a day or two at latest, he answers with a 
slight laugh : 

“Tt would be odd if I did not, seeing 
that they are staying at my hotel.” 

“You knew that when you went 
there ?” 

“Of course not!” 

“T suppose,” says Cecilia, rather 
cautiously, as if aware that she is tread- 
ing on dangerous ground, “ that you have 
not found out why they stampeded from 
Florence in that extraordinary way ? Oh! 
no, of course not!”’—as this suggestion is 
received with a still more accented writhe 
than her former one. ‘“‘It is not a thing 
upon which you could question them ; 
and, after all, it was their own affair ; it 
was no business of ours, was it ?” 
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“ Not the slightest.” 

‘« T always used to like them,” continues 
Cecilia, “at least”.—becoming aware of 
an involuntary movement of surprise at 
this statement on the part of her neighbor 
—“‘at least, they never gave me the 
chance of liking them; but I ‘always ad- 
mired them. I wonder are they more ac- 
cessible than they were in Florence? 
There are so few nice English here this 
year; everybody says that there never 
was a year when there were so few nice 
English !” 

The tentative toward sociability im- 
plied in this last speech is received by Jim 
in a discouraging silence. 

“T can fancy that this would be a very 
pleasant place if one had some one to go 
about with,” continues she; “but father 
grows less and less inclined to move. 
Poor dear! he is not so young as he was, 
and I am not quite old enough yet, I 
suppose, to go about alone. There are 
not many advantages in being old; but, 
at least, one is freer, and in a youth spent 
as mine is there is a really not much 
profit. or pleasure.” 

“Cheer up, old girl! there is a good 
time coming! It isa long lane that has no 
turning.” 

He contents himself with these vague 
forms of consolation. He has no engage- 
ments of his own. Why, then, is he 
conscious of so strong areluctance toward 
tying himself by any promise to the 
broadly-hinting lady beside him? There 
is a pause, during which Cecilia looks 
down on the floor with a baffled air, and 
traces the outlines of the tiles with the 
point of her red sunshade. 

“There isa band plays twice a week 
in the Place de Gouvernement—plays 
admirably. Now, I suppose that there 
would be nothing odd—that no one could 
say anything—that it would not be the 
least improper, considering our connec- 
tion and everything, if you were to take 
me to hear it some day ?” 

“T never have the slightest idea of 
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what is improper and what is not,” replies 
he; but there is more of alarm than of 
encouragement in his tone. 

“No more have I”—laughing rather 
awkwardly—“ but in this case I am pretty 
sure. Tuesdays and Fridays are the days 
on which the band plays.” 

“Oh!” 

“To-day is Tuesday, is it not ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T thought that perhaps, if you had 
nothing better to do, you might take me 
to-day ?” 

The direct proposal which he has in 
vain tried to avert has come. If heac- 
cept it, of what profit to him will the 
absence of the Le Marchant parents be? 
He does not formulate this fact to him- 
self, not having, indeed, owned to his own 
heart that he has any set design upon 
Elizabeth’s company for the afternoon. 

“T am afraid—” he begins, slowly. 

“You are vamping up an excuse!” 
cries Cecilia, reddening. “I seeit in your 
eyes. You cannot have made any en- 
gagements here yet. You do not know 
anybody, do you, except the Le Mar- 
chants?” 

“And they have gone to Hammam 
Rhira,” replies he, precipitately. 

“To-morrow, then ?” 

“But the band does not play to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh! what does that matter?” rejoins 
she, impatiently. “I had just as soon go 
somewhere else—the Arab town, the 
Kabyle village, any where.” 

He is driven into a corner, and remains 
there silent so long that there is a dis- 
tinct element of offense of the tone and 
large sigh with which the girl resumes: 

“Well, times are changed! I always 
used to make one in those happy excur- 
sions at Florence; and somehow—thanks 
to her, I suppose—I never felt a bad 
third.” 

She rises as she speaks, and takes a 
couple of huffy steps toward the house ; 
but he overtakes and stops her. The al- 














lusion to Amelia has annoyed and yet 
stirred in him the sea of remorse which 
is always lying but a very little way be- 
low the surface in his soul. 

“Why, Cis!” he says, in a tone of 
affectionate rallying, “are we going to 
quarrel at this time of day—you and I? 
Of course I will take you to the band and 
the Kabyle village, and any other blessed 
sight you choose to name, only tell me by 
which of them you would like to begin to 
ride round,” 

As he leaves the house and the appeased 
fair one, after luncheon, an hour and a 
half later, he tells himself that he has got 
off cheaply in having vaguely sacrificed 
the whole of his Algerian future, but 
having preserved to-day and to-morrow. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Jim’s first care on returning to his hotel 
is to ascertain that the departure for Ham- 
mam Rhira has really taken place, and, 
having been reassured on this point, re- 
tires to his own bedroom to reconnoitre 
the terrace upon which it gives. The 
sun has long drunk up the rain from the 
tiles, and the chairs have been set out 
again. The hotel guests, in all the socia- 
bility of their after-luncheon mood, are 
standing and sitting about. 

In her usual place, aloof from the rest 
of the company, Elizabeth is sitting in a 
clinging white gown of some woolly stuff. 
She presently rises and, with her rainbow- 
tinted pile of brocades clasped in her 
slender arms, slowly passes into the house. 
In about a quarter of an hour she re- 
issues dressed for walking ; and after, as it 
seems to him, a disappointed glance around 
her, paces, a solitary little figure, dowa 
the hill. He lays his watch before b m, 
and, having counted five minutes on its 
dial-plate, sets off in pursuit. He over- 
takes her just as she reaches the point 
where the lane debouches into the high 
road. She stands, looking rather discon- 
solately, first up the hill, then down it, 
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evidently uncertain which direction to 
choose. 

“You cannot make up your mind ?” 
he says, pausing beside her, and taking 
off his hat. 

She gives a slight start, and a friendly, 
pleased smile runs all over her face and 
up into her eyes. 

“ Which do you advise ?” 

“T advise the town.” 

He has long known her teachableness, 
so it is no great surprise to him that she 
at once turns in the direction counseled. 

“ As Iam going there myself, will you 
allow me to walk a little way with you ?” 

He makes the request with respectful 
diffidence; and she, after one small 
troubled look, evidently given to the 
memory of her father, assents. 

They set off down the hill together, the 
air bringing the color to Elizabeth’s 
cheeks, as she steps along light-heartedly, 
scarcely refraining from breaking into a 
run, down the steep incline. Her spirits 
are so evidently rising at every yard that 
he hazards his next step. 

“T am going to see the Arab town; 
Miss Strutt says that I ought.” 

“She meant you to ask her to show it 
you!” cries Elizabeth, with a laugh ; “ but 
she was quite right—it is delightful ; Iam 
sure you will like it.” 

“You have been there?” 

“ Yes, once or twice ; not half so often ” 
—regretfully—* as I should like to have 
been. You must take care not to lose 
yourself; it is such a puzzling place; all 
the streets are exactly like each other.” 

“You do not feel inclined to show me 
the way about it?” 

“ Are you speaking seriously? It would 
be very delightful; but do you think I 
might? do you think I ought?” 

She ought to be able to have an opinion 
of her own. While he hesitates, she speaks 
again. 

“Tt is just the afternoon to do some- 
thing pleasant on. Oh! how good the 
air tastes! and how dearly I love the sun! 
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“‘ Not the slightest.” 

‘* T always used to like them,” continues 
Cecilia, “at least”—becoming aware of 
an involuntary movement of surprise at 
this statement on the part of her neighbor 
—‘“‘at least, they never gave me the 
chance of liking them; but I always ad- 


mired them. I wonder are they more ac- 
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There are so few nice English here this 
year; everybody says that there never 
was a year when there were so few nice 
English !” 

The tentative toward sociability im- 
plied in this last speech is received by Jim 
in a discouraging silence. 

“T can fancy that this would be a very 
pleasant place if one had some one to go 
about with,” continues she; “but father 
grows less and less inclined to move. 
Poor dear! he is not so young as he was, 
and I am not quite old enough yet, I 
suppose, to go about alone. There are 
not many advantages in being old; but, 
at least, one is freer, and in a youth spent 
as mine is there is a really not much 
profit. or pleasure.” 

“Cheer up, old girl! there is a good 
time coming! It isa long lane that has no 
turning.” 

He contents himself with these vague 
forms of consolation. He has no engage- 
ments of his own. Why, then, is he 
conscious of so strong areluctance toward 
tying himself by any promise to the 
broadly-hinting lady beside him? ‘here 
is a pause, during which Cecilia looks 
down on the floor with a baffled air, and 
traces the outlines of the tiles with the 
point of her red sunshade. 

“There isa band plays twice a week 
in the Place de Gouvernement—plays 
admirably. Now, I suppose that there 
would be nothing odd—that no one could 
say anything—that it would not be the 
least improper, considering our connec- 
tion and everything, if you were to take 
me to hear it some day ?” 

“T never have the slightest idea of 
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what is improper and what is not,” replies 
he; but there is more of alarm than of 
encouragement in his tone. 

“Nomore have I”—laughing rather 
awkwardly—“ but in this case I am pretty 
sure. Tuesdays and Fridays are the days 
on which the band plays.” 

“Oh!” 

“To-day is Tuesday, is it not ?” 
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“T thought that perhaps, if you had 
nothing better to do, you might take me 
to-day ?” 

The direct proposal which he has in 
vain tried to avert has come. If heac- 
cept it, of what profit to him will the 
absence of the Le Marchant parents be? 
He does not formulate this fact to him- 
self, not having, indeed, owned to his own 
heart that he has any set design upon 
Elizabeth’s company for the afternoon. 

“T am afraid—”’ he begins, slowly. 

“You are vamping up an excuse!” 
cries Cecilia, reddening. “I seeit in your 
eyes. You cannot have made any en- 
gagements here yet. You do not know 
anybody, do you, except the Le Mar- 
chants ?” 

“And they have gone to Hammam 
Rhira,” replies he, precipitately. 

“'To-morrow, then ?” 

“But the band does not play to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh! what does that matter?” rejoins 
she, impatiently. “I had just as soon go 
somewhere else—the Arab town, the 
Kabyle village, any where.” 

He is driven into a corner, and remains 
there silent so long that there is a dis- 
tinct element of offense of the tone and 
large sigh with which the girl resumes: 

“Well, times are changed! I always 
used to make one in those happy excur- 
sions at Florence; and somehow—thanks 
to her, I suppose—I never felt a bad 
third.” 

She rises as she speaks, and takes a 
couple of huffy steps toward the house ; 
but he overtakes and stops her. The al- 














lusion to Amelia has annoyed and yet 
stirred in him the sea of remorse which 
is always lying but a very little way be- 
low the surface in his soul. 

“Why, Cis!” he says, in a tone of 
affectionate rallying, “are we going to 
quarrel at this time of day—you and I? 
Of course I will take you to the band and 
the Kabyle village, and any other blessed 
sight you choose to name, only tell me by 
which of them you would like to begin to 
ride round,” 

As he leaves the house and the appeased 
fair one, after luncheon, an hour and a 
half later, he tells himself that he has got 
off cheaply in having vaguely sacrificed 
the whole of his Algerian future, but 
having preserved to-day and to-morrow. 
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is to ascertain that the departure for Ham- 
mam Rhira has really taken place, and, 
having been reassured on this point, re- 
tires to his own bedroom to reconnoitre 
the terrace upon which it gives. The 
sun has long drunk up the rain from the 
tiles, and the chairs have been set out 
again. The hotel guests, in all the socia- 
bility of their after-luncheon mood, are 
standing and sitting about. 

Tn her usual place, aloof from the rest 
of the company, Elizabeth is sitting in a 
clinging white gown of some woolly stuff. 
She presently rises and, with her rainbow- 
tinted pile of brocades clasped in her 
slender arms, slowly passes into the house. 
In about a quarter of an hour she re- 
issues dressed for walking ; and after, as it 
seems to him, a disappointed glance around 
her, paces, a solitary little figure, down 
the hill. He lays his watch before him, 
and, having counted five minutes on its 
dial-plate, sets off in pursuit. He over- 
takes her just as she reaches the point 
where the lane debouches into the high 
road. She stands, looking rather discon- 
solately, first up the hill, then down it, 
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evidently uncertain which direction to 
choose. 

“You cannot make up your mind ?” 
he says, pausing beside her, and taking 
off his hat. 

She gives a slight start, and a friendly, 
pleased smile runs all over her face and 
up into her eyes. 

“ Which do you advise ?” 

“ T advise the town.” 

He has long known her teachableness, 
so it is no great surprise to him that she 
at once turns in the direction counseled. 

“ As Iam going there myself, will you 
allow me to walk a little way with you ?” 

He makes the request with respectful 
diffidence; and she, after one small 
troubled look, evidently given to the 
memory of her father, assents. 

They set off down the hill together, the 
air bringing the color to Elizabeth’s 
cheeks, as she steps along light-heartedly, 
scarcely retraining from breaking into a 
run, down the steep incline. Her spirits 
are so evidently rising at every yard that 
he hazards his next step. 

“JT am going to see the Arab town; 
Miss Strutt says that I ought.” 

“She meant you to ask her to show it 
you!” cries Elizabeth, with a laugh ; “ but 
she was quite right—it is delightful ; I am 
sure you will like it.” 

“You have been there?” 

“ Yes, once or twice ; not half so often” 
—regretfully—“ as I should like to have 
been. You must take care not to lose 
yourself; it is such a puzzling place; all 
the streets are exactly like each other.” 

“You do not feel inclined to show me 
the way about it?” 

“ Are you speaking seriously? It would 
be very delightful; but do you think I 
might? do you think I ought?” 

She ought to be able to have an opinion 
of her own. While he hesitates, she speaks 
again. 

“Tt is just the afternoon to do some- 
thing pleasant on. Oh! how good the 
air tastes! and how dearly I love the sun! 
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But I will take your advice; I know 
of old ””—with a pretty, flattering smile— 
“that you always give good advice. Do 
you think that I ought—do you really 
think that I ought?” 

“T do not think that there is the small- 
est doubt about it.” 

“Then I am sure it is all right,” she 
says, and so, again, steps along at his side. 

“It is a good distance to the Arab town, 
I fancy, and very tiring walking when 
you get there.” 

“It is as steep as the side of a house; 
we shall be like flies on a wall,” cries she, 
delightedly. 

“ Had not we better drive there?” 

“T am not at all tired,” replies she ; “ I 
do not feel as if I ever should be tired to- 
day; but if you think it better— ” 

They leave their fiacre in the Place de 
la Cathédrale, and enter the recesses of 
the Arab town. Up and down endless 
flights of steps, up street after street—if 
streets they can be called, that are not 


wider than a yard in their widest part—. 


and above their heads the rafter-sup- 
ported houses lean together, letting scarce 
a glint of daylight drip down upon the 
dusky path far below. 

Jim and Elizabeth have paused, in 
their leisurely strolling, and staring, to 
look from the straight shadowed alley in 
which they are standing up a long flight 
of steps down which a veiled, trousered 
woman is waddling, her immense panta- 
loons waddling awkwardly as she de- 
scends, 

Elizabeth stands still, shaking with 
laughter at the sight. Jim laughs too. 

“ There is no expense spared in mate- 
rial there, is there? It would not bea 
bad dress for a fancy ball. Did you ever 
go to a fancy ball as a Moorish lady ?” 

Her laughter lessens, though her face 
is still alight with mirth. 

“T never was at a fancy ball.” 

“* Never ?” 

‘Never; I never was at any ball in 
my life.” 
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Her laughter is quite dead now. 

“Never at any ball in your life 
Why you used to love dancing madly 
I remember your dancing like a dervish. 
What is more, I remember dancing with 
you.” 

“Oh! do not remember anything to- 
day !” cries she, with a sort of writhe in 
her voice; “do not let either of us re- 
member anything! let us have a whole 
holiday from remembering ?” 

So saying, she moves on quickly ; and 
yet with the dance gone out of her feet. 
It never quite comes back. 

“Tf I were asked,” he says, “I should 
say that you had had about enough of 
this; your spirit ”—smiling—“ is so very 
much too big for your body that one has 
to keep an eye upon you.” 

“Tt would not be much of a spirit if it 
were not,” replied she, with a pretty air 
of perfectly sincere disparagement of her 
own slight proportions; “I know that I 
look a poor thing, but I am rather a 
fraud: I do not tire easily; I am not 
tired now.” 

“ Bored, then?” with a slight accent of 
pique. 

“ Most distinctly not.” 

“ You would like to go on, then ?” 

“cc Yes.” A 

“Or back?” 

“Yes—perhaps; I have really no 
choice.” 

“Do you never have a will—a_prefer- 
ence of your own ?” 

“Tn this case I really have not,” she 
answers, gently; “let us—let us—let us 
go home!” 

So they go home. 

“You do not mind my not talking, do 
you?” she asks, half apologetically, and 
yet with a confidence in his sympathy 
that still further quickens the beats of 
his already not very still heart. 

“No, I am sure you.do not. Somehow 
—it is a great gift—you always feel in 
tune with one, and one does not chatter 
most when one is most greatly pleased, 

















does one? Oh! what a treat you have 
given me!” 

“ Arretez ! arretez !” cries a female voice. 
“Jim! Jim! do you not see us? Arretez / 
arretez !” 

It is, of course, Cecilia’s voice that has 
apostrophized him, but is it really the 
moribund Sybilla stretched beside her? 

In asecond Jim has leaped out of his 
own vehicle, and gone to the side of the 
other. It is a perfectly futile impulse 
that leads him to do so. Not all the leap- 
ing in the world from her side now can 
alter the fact that he has been driving 
tete-d-tete with Elizabeth Le Marchant, 
and that the Wilson sisters have seen 
him so doing ; but yet it is a dim instinct 
of preservation toward, and shielding of 
her that leads him to adopt this useless 
course of action. It is Cecilia who has 
summoned him, and yet, when he reaches 
her side, she does not seem to have any- 
thing particular to say to him. Sybilla 
is the one to address him. | 

“A miracle! a miracle! I know you 
are saying to yourself!” cries she, in a 
sprightly voice; “and well you may! 
This is the miracle-monger |’ indicating 
with a still sprightlier air her vis-a-vis. 
“Dr. Crump, let me present to you 
Mr. Burgoyne—Jim, our Jim, whom I 
have so often talked to you about.” 

The person thus apostrophized responds 
by a florid bow, and an over-gallant as- 
severation that any person introduced to 
‘his acquaintance by Miss Sybilla needs 
no further recommendation. 

“It is an experiment, of course; but 
they wished me to make the effort.” 

It is a favorite allocation of Sybilla’s 
that any course of action toward which 
she is inclined is adopted solely under the 
pressure of urgent wishes on the part of 
her family. Burgoyne has long known, 
and been exasperated by, this peculiarity ; 
but he hears no word of it, for his ear is 
pricked to catch the sentences that Ce- 
cilia is leaning over the carriage-side to 
shoot at Elizabeth: 
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“QO Miss Le Marchant! is it you? 
I beg your pardon, I did not recognize 
you at the first moment. One does not 
recognize people—does one ?—when one 
is not expecting to see them. How are 
you? How do you like Algiers? I hope 
Mrs. Le Marchant is well. What along 
time it is since we met! I hope we shall 
see something of you.” 

There seems to him to be a slight falter 
in the tone with which Elizabeth re- 
sponds, and her voice sounds curiously 
small and low; but that may be merely 
owing to its flute quality, following upon 
and contrasting the other’s powerful or- 
gan. It is not till the two parties have 
again separated, and that he is once more 
seated by her side in the fiacre, that he 
dares steal a look at her face to see how 
plainly written on it are the traces of 
vexation caused by a meeting which has 
produced in his own breast such acute 
annoyance. Good heavens! it is even 
worse than he expected. Down the cheek 
nearest to him two good-sized tears are 
unmistakably trickling. 

He is a strait-laced man, and it seems 
to him as if there were something gravely 
compromising to her in this tete d-tete 
drive with himself, in the known absence 
of her parents at Hammam Rhira. Why 
was he fool enough this morning to ad- 
mit to Cecilia that they had gone thither ? 
He had no business to have led her into 
temptation, and she had no business to 
have fallen into it. Remorse and irri- 
tation give a tartness to his tone as he 
says: 

“ After all, Ido not think you need 
take it so much to heart.” 

“Take what to heart?” she asks. “ Oh! 
I see !”—a sudden enlightenment coming 
to her, and changing her with instant 
spring from a snowdrop to a carnation— 
“T see what you mean ; but you are mis- 
taken. I—IJ—it had not occurred to me; 
I was only thinking—only remembering 
that the last time I saw her was at—at 
Vallombrosa.” 
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Vallombrosa! Is he never to hear the 
last of Vallombrosa? 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Tue latest waking impression left on 
Jim's fancy is that it is the golden rule 
of Elizabeth Le Marchant’s life to com- 
ply with any and every request that is 
made to her: moreover, that in her mind 
the boundary-line which parts the per- 
mitted from the unpermitted is not so 
clearly defined as, did she belong to him, 
he should wish it to be. 

To put himself beyond the reach of 
temptation, he sets off immediately after 
breakfast on a long walking expedition, 
which he means to occupy the whole of 
the daylight hours. 

Jim walks along beneath the huge date- 
palms that give him a crick in the neck 
to gape up at ere he can perceive their 
towering head of waving plumes far up 
against the blue. 

Alternating with the date are superb 
fan-palms. Among their Titan fans lies 
their mighty fruit, like a bunch of grapes, 
a yard and a half long, strung upon ropes 
of yellow worsted. 

Jim paces objectlessly down the long 
arcade, and sees that it is too early to go 
home yet; that there is no security that 
Elizabeth may not still be sitting on the 
terrace stitching away with her gold thim- 
ble and her colored silks. The sun, it is 
true, has left the garden, but he departs 
thence over-early. It will besafer to stay 
away yet half an hour or so. 

Thus resolving, he retraces his steps, 
and explores in a new direction ; saunters 
down a rose-alley, where, climbing im- 
moderately high up tall palms, seeming 
as if they would strangle them with their 
long bowery arms—rose trees wave far 
above him in the stillair. The walk ends 
in a circle of gigantic magnolias, which 
take hands round a square fountain basin. 
Beneath them benches stand. On one of 
them sits something with a little white 
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profile—lifted, although white, yet smil- 
ing, animated, and talking to a man 
standing beside it. 

He has dawdled and kicked his heels, 
and run the chance of contracting a spite- 
ful Southern chill, in order to avoid 
Elizabeth ; and he has succeeded in run- 
ning straight into her arms. 

He does not at the first glance recognize 
her companion, but a second look shows 
him that he is one of the inmates of the 
hotel—a French Vicomte; and though 
Jim knows that he is both consumptive 
and the father of a family, that knowledge 
does not hinder the rising in his breast of 
the jealous and censorious thought that he 
has detected Elizabeth in throwing a 
great deal more than the necessary modi- 
cum of amiability into her manner to 
him. 

As Jim comes into sight, the French- 
man clicks his heels, doubles up his body, 
lifts his hat, and walks away. It is evi- 
dent, at all events, that their meeting was 
a casual one. 

“You, too!” she says ; “ why, the whole 
hotel seems to be emptied out into these 
gardens. The Vicomte—” 

“Yes, I saw you engaged in animated 
dialogue with him,” interrupts Jim, with 
slight acrimony ; “I had no idea that you 
were such allies.” 

“ Had not you ?” rejoins she, innocently. 
“ He was telling me about his English 
governess, what a treasure she is ”—her 
face dimpling mischievously—“and how 
wonderfully pure her accent. So it is— 
pure Cockney. You should hear the little 
Vicomte talk of the biby and the pipers.” 

He rewards her small pleasantry only 
by an absent smile, and she speaks again 
—rather wistfully this time. 

“Have you been on another expedi- 
tion ?” 

“No, not an expedition; only a walk. 
If I had invited you to do me the honor 
of making another excursion with me 
to-day, do you think that you would have 
consented ?” 














“Ts not that rather a tantalizing ques- 
‘tion when you did not ask me?” inquires 
she, with soft archness. ‘‘ Yes, I suspect 
that I should ; I was so very happy yes- 
terday; and although you told me the 
other night ”—swallowing a sigh—* that 
you supposed I must love my own so- 
ciety, in point of fact, I do not think I do.” 

“And yet,” says Jim, thoughtfully, 
“you seem to have a good deal of it; I 
suppose, in your position, it is unavoid- 
able.” 

She has turned as white as the pocket- 
handkerchief which she is passing over 
her trembling lips. 

“Yes,” she says, “you are right. In 
my position it is unavoidable, and it is 
cowardly of me not to accept it as such.” 

“T mean ”—he cries, desperately—* I 
only meant—I mean—” 

But she does not suffer him to finish his 
stuttered explanation. 

“Tt is cold,” she says, rising. ‘I will go 
home.” 

After she is gone, he rages about the 
garden, and passes beyond it to where— 
still sunlight-smitten—the blue Mediter- 
ranean is breaking in joyous foam. 

He sits down on the shelly strand, and, 
in futile anger, hurls back the wet peb- 
bles into the sea’s azure lap. 

“ Whenever I see her I stick a knife 
into her! It is impossible! There is no 
use trying! Iwill give up the attempt. 
It is out of the question to have any 
happy relations with a woman who has a 
past.” 

After all, Mr. Le Marchant does not 
like Hammam Rhira. He thinks the 
hotel cold and the roads bad. Jim over- 
hears him telling some one this, and his 
own heart leaps. : 

It leaps yet higher a day or two later, 
when he discovers that, though Hammam 
Rhira has not met with Mr. Le Mar- 
chant’s approbation, yet that, by his trip 
to it, he has been bitten with a taste for 
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travel, the outcome of which is his soli- 
tary departure on an expedition to Con- 
stantin, Tunis, etc., which must occupy 
him at least a week. His wife accom- 
panies him to the station, but his daugh- 
ter is not allowed to go beyond the hotel 
steps. 

“He is gone for a week, is not he ?” 

“ Yes, quite a week.” 

“ Are you—are you glad or sorry?” 

She starts perceptibly. 

“Why should I be glad? Do you mean 
because I shall have mammy all to 
myself? You must not think that I 
am not fond of him, because he sometimes 
speaks a little roughly to me.” After a 
pause, “ You see, when you have broken 
a person’s heart, you can scarcely blame 
him for not having a very high opinion 
of you.” 

So saying, she suddenly leaves him. 
He does not again approach her that day, 
but at dinner time he has the answer to 
his question as to her being glad or sorry 
at her father’s departure. She is appar- 
ently in the best of spirits, sitting nestled 
close up to her mother for the better con- 
venience of firing a series of little jokes 
and comments into that parent’s appre- 
ciative ear. 

Mr. Le Marchant has been gone more 
than a week, and February has come 
wetly in, with rain wildly weeping against 
the casements, aud angry-handed rain 
boxing the unlucky orange-trees’ ears. 
It has rained for forty-eight hours with- 
out a break. The Grand Hotel is at the 
end of its resources. 

Jim alone, out-door man as he habitu- 
ally is, has no quarrel either with the ab- 
sent sun or the present deluge; for are 
not they the cause of his having spent 
two whole afternoons in the company of 
Elizabeth and her mother? To-day has 
not Elizabeth been singing to him, and 
cutting him orange-flower bread-and-but- 
ter, when Fritz brought in the afternoon 
tea, and set the real English kettle fiz- 
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zing over its spirit-lamp? And, in re- 
turn, has he not now, after dinner, been 
helping her to weed out her own and her 
mother’s photograph-books? From that 
weeding have they not, by an easy tran- 
‘sition, at her suggestion, passed to the 
more playful and ingenious occupation of 
amputating the heads of some of the re- 
jected friends and applying them to the 
bodies of others? Each armed with a 
pair of scissors, and with Mrs. Le Mar- 
chant for umpire, they have been vying 
with each other as to who can produce 
the most startling results by this clever 
process. 

The palm has just been awarded to 
Elizabeth fer a combination which pre- 
sents the head of an elderly lady, in a 
widow’s cap, mounted upon the cuirass 
and long boots of a Life Guardsman. 
Jim’s application of the cornet’s discarded 
head to the body of a baby in long clothes, 
although allowed to be-a pretty conceit, 
commands but little real admiration—an 
instance of nepotism which he does not 
allow to pass without protest. 

Elizabeth, elated by her triumph, has 
flown out of the room to examine her 
private stores for fresh material, and Jim 
and her mother—for the first time, as it 
happens, since that early meeting when 
her anxious eye had so plainly implored 
him to leave Algiers—are tete-a tete. 

“ What spirits she is in, is not she ?” 

“ Yes ; is not she ?” assents the mother, 
eagerly. “Oh! I cannot say how grate- 
fulI am to you for having cheered her 
up as you have done! Oh!” with a low 
sigh that seems to bear away on its slow 
wings the last echoes of her late mirth, 
“if it could only last!” 

“ Why should not it last ?” 

“Tf nothing fresh would happen 

“ Why should anything fresh happen ?” 

“* Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

The life-blood seemed to sip.’ 
Sometimes I think that Coleridge wrote 
those lines expressly for me.” After a 
pause, in a voice of anxious asking: 


? 
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“She has not mentioned him to you 
lately, has she ?” 

“No.” 

“That is a good sign. Do not you 
think that that isa good sign? I think 
that she is getting better, do not you ?” 

“T do not know,” he replies at last, 
with difficulty; “it is hard to judge.” 

“You have not told him that we are 
here?” in a quick, panic-struck tone, as 
of one smitten with a new and sharp ap- 
prehension. 

“Oh! no!” 

“You do not think that he is at all 
likely to join you here ?” 

“Not in the least!” with an almost 
angry energy, which reveals to himself 
how deeply distasteful the mere sugges- 
tion of Byng’s re-appearance on the scene 
is to him. 

Mrs. Le Marchant heaves a second 
sigh. ‘This time it is one of relief. 

“Then I do not see,’ with a sudden 
bound upward into sanguineness which 
reminds him of her daughter, “why we 
should not all be very comfortable.” 

Jim is pondering the significance of 
this “all,” when she of whom they have 
been speaking re-enters. She has a 
packet of photographs, presumably suit- 
able for amputation, in her hand, in 
which is also held a telegram, which she 
extends to Burgoyne. 

“T met M. Cipriani bringing you this. 
It seems that you ought to have had it 
two days ago, but, by some mistake, it 
was put into another gentleman’s room, 
and there it has remained. He was full 
of apologies, but I told him what cul- 
pable carelessness it showed. I do trust,” 
with a sweetly solicitous look, “ that it is 
not anything that matters.” 

“Tt cannot be of much consequence,” 
replies Jim, indifferently. 

An English telegram transmitted by 
French clerks often wears a very differ- 
ent air from that meant to be imparted to 
it by the sender, and Jim remains staring 
so long at his. 











“‘T hope you have no bad news?” 

“Bad news?” he repeats. ‘“ What is 
bad news? That depends upon people’s 
tastes. Itis for you to judge of that ; it 
concerns you as much or more than it 
does me.” 

So saying, he places the paper in her 
hand, and walks away to the little 
square window. 

Although his back is turned toward 
them, he knows that Elizabeth is reading 
over her mother’s shoulder—reading this: 


‘‘ BOURGOUIN, 
“ Grand Hotel, 
“ Algiers, 
** Have heard of Le Marchants. If you 
do not wire to the contrary, shall cross 
to-morrow.—Byna, Marseille.” 


“He is coming!” says Mrs. Le Mar- 
chant, with a species of gasp; “and you 
told me—not five minutes ago you told 
me ”—with an accent of reproach— that 
there was not the remotest chance of it. 
Oh! stop him! stop him! Telegraph at 
once! ‘The office will be open for two 
or three hours yet! There is plenty, 
plenty of time! Oh! telegraph at once— 
at once !” 

‘* It is too late,” replies Jim, retracing 
his steps to the table; “ you forget that 
it is two days old. You see, they have 
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spelt my name wrong; that accounts for 
the mistake. Bouwrgouin !” 

“He must have sailed yesterday, he 
may be here at any moment. If the 
weather had been decent, he would have 
arrived ere now.” 

“Then there is nothing to be done!” 
rejoins Mrs. Le Marchant, in a tone of 
flat desperation. 

Elizabeth is silent. 

“If this had not been delayed—if it: 
had not been too late, would you have 
wished, would you have decided to stop 
him ?” 

“ What is the use of asking me such a 
question new that it is too late?” replies 
she, with more of impatience in her voice 
than he has ever before heard that organ 
express. 

But -besides the irritation there is 
another quality in it which goads him to 
snatch a glance at her. She is extremely 
agitated, but underlying the distress and 
disturbance of her face there is an un- 
doubted light shining like a lamp through 
a pale pink shade. He had often re- 
proached himself that, by his clumsiness, 
he had stuck a knife into her tender 
heart. She iseven with him to-night. 
To-night the tables are turned. It is she 
who has stuck a knife into him. It is 
clear as day that she is g/ad it is too late 


[To BE CONTINUED. |] 
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YE who say the blessed words, “ Our home,” 
Throw wide the doors and let the sunshine in, 
Throw up the sash, sweet airs of heaven to win, 

And bid depart that morbid jailer, Gloom. 





JEANNIE OLIVER SMITH. 











A MATERIALIZED SPIRIT. 


WAS sitting in my office one morning 
some years ago when Dr. Charles 
Fuller, one of our oldest and best known 
practitioners, walked in. I had come to 
know him very well in the days before I 
had commenced to practice, as he was one 
of the faculty of the medical college at 
which I had studied. 

“T want you to take charge of a case 
across the way for me, Burton,” he said, 
dropping into the easy-chair which I had 
drawn up before the fire for him ; “ it is 
a young girl who is dying of consumption. 
Of course, there is nothing to‘do but to 
make her as comfortable as possible for the 
few weeks that she has to live. Her 
mother, who is her only near living rela- 
tive, is in the greatest distress. She is 
naturally of a highly nervous tempera- 
ment and will feel more at ease to know 
that she can get medical assistance from 
so near by. Living at the other end of 
the town as I do, and having an unusual 
amount of literary work on hand just at 
present, I am not able to see the girl as 
often as the mother would like. I have 
recommended you to them, and if you 
will stop in there this evening I will be 
greatly obliged. Parker is the name, and 
they live in the middle house opposite.” 

I thanked the doctor, who arose di- 
rectly he had finished speaking, and but- 
toned up his coat. 

“T am due at the hospital at eleven 
o'clock,” he said, moving toward the door, 
through which with a hurried “ good 
morning” he disappeared. 

I called at the house opposite early in 
the evening and was received by Mrs. 
Parker, who proved to be a small and 
rather good-looking woman of about forty- 
five. After a few moments’ conversation 
she led the way up-stairs to her daughter’s 
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room. Itrequired little more than a glance 
to convince me that the girl (whom, by 
the way, I judged to be about twenty | 
years of age) was very near her end. 

As Dr. Fuller had said, there was but 
little to be done, so I left very soon, hay- 
ing told Mrs. Parker to send for me if 
there should be any change in the patient. 

I visited the girl every day, and some- 
times twice a day for nearly three weeks, 
at the end of which time she died. 

Then for more than two months I saw 
nothing of the mother except an occa- 
sional glimpse which I got of her black- 
robed figure entering and leaving the 
house. 

Early in the spring she sent for me one 
afternoon, and I went to her at once. I 
was surprised and shocked to notice the 
change in her. There were dark rings 
under the gray eyes, and the pale face 
wore a haggard look which I had never 
seen there even in the midst of her trouble. 

“T find it impossible to sleep, Doctor,” 
she began, nervously, as I sat down beside 
her. “The days are long enough but the 
nights really seem interminable, and I 
have sent for you, thinking that perhaps 
you could give me something that would 
enable me to get some rest.” 

I felt her pulse, listened to her heart, 
and questioned her about her mode of 
life. 

“ You must go away,” I said, decidedly, 
when I had finished my examination. 
“ You will be no better while you stay 
alone in this house, which is full of sad 
associations. Why don’t you go South, or 
to one of those places on the Jersey coast 
for a few weeks ?” 

A strange frightened look came into her 
face at my words. 

“ T cannot go away,” she answered, with 




















“ You—you would not 
You must 


almost a wail. 
understand, but I cannot go. 
suggest something else.” 

I felt that she was keeping something 
from me, and set myself about to discover 
what it was. 

After considerable questioning she 
finally confessed that she was in the habit 
of visiting a spiritualistic medium, at 
whose s¢ances she enjoyed the unspeak- 
able consolation of beholding the mate- 
rialized spirit of her late iamented 
daughter. 

She told her story amid tears, and with 
many excuses, evidently expecting me to 
ridicule the whole thing, which, had I 
followed my first impulse, I should cer- 
tainly have done. A wiser course sug- 
gesting itself to me, however, I calmly 
listened on to the end. 

“When do you go again to this me- 
dium?” I asked, when she had finished. 

“ To-morrow evening,” was the reply. 

“Then if you will permit me I will ac- 
company you,” I said, rising to go. 

She looked up with something nearer to 
a smile on her face than I had ever before 
seen there. 

“Will you?” she exclaimed. “I am 
so glad, because then you will see for 
yourself that it is not a hallucination as 
many skeptical people would say.” 

I left a quieting dose for her and then 
went on to pay my other visits. 

The following evening I called for Mrs. 
Parker at the hour that she had named. 
She was all ready to go, and we got at 
once into the carriage which was waiting 
at.the door. 

We drove some distance up-town and 
finally drew up before an ordinary brown- 
stone dwelling on one of the cross streets. 
We got out and mounted the steps, and 
the carriage drove away. 

The door was opened by an uncleanly- 
looking maid servant who asked us to 
walk into the dimly-lighted parlor, where 
half a dozen other people, principally 
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women, were seated about in dejected at- 
titudes. 

A sharp-looking, black-eyed female at- 
tired in Greek draperies of a greenish- 
blue color entered the room in a few mo- 
ments and invited us all to walk into the 
adjoining apartment, where we were told 
to take seats on a row of chairs which 
were arranged in a half circle around the 
room. The “cabinet” was in a corner, 
the interior being concealed from view by 
two plush curtains which reached from 
the ceiling to the floor. The gas was 
turned very low, and I understood how 
easily a highly-emotional nature might be 
imposed upon in this gloomy place. 

The person in the Greek costume came 
up and shook hands with Mrs. Parker as 
we were taking our seats, and evidently 
requested that I should be introduced, for 
my companion turned and said : 

“Dr. Burton, Mrs. Wallis.” 

“ Satisfaction or no pay,”’ said the wo- 
man in a business-like tone, and even in 
the dim light I felt that her black eyes 
were trying to look me through and 
through. 

“TI feel quite sure from what Mrs. 
Parker has told me that I shall not be 
disappointed,” I replied, bowing deferen- 
tially, and then she passed on, apparently 
satisfied that I meant no mischief. 

I suppose that this spiritualistic enter- 
tainment did not differ very much from 
others of the sort. The curtains were 
drawn apart so that we might see. that 
the “cabinet” contained nothing more 
suspicious looking than a red velvet sofa, 
and then Madame La Touche, the me- 
dium, between whom and Mrs. Wallis I 
noticed a strong family likeness, entered 
at the door, bowed to the company and 
passed in through the curtains, which she 
drew together after her. 

Mrs. Wallis, who had followed her, 
emerged in a few moments and announced 
that Madame was in a trance. 

Then the “spirits” began to put in an 
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appearance. There was a sound of slow 
music which I judged came from the 
floor below, and the curtains parted, re- 
vealing a fémale figure attired in dull 
gray, and wearing a gray veil which al- 
most entirely concealed the face. 

A tall woman in black, who sat next 
to me exclaimed, excitedly : 

“ Agnes!” at which the apparition 
stretched out its arms and then vanished. 

The weird music ceased, but began 
again in a few moments simultaneously 
with the appearance of an old lady spirit, 
who wore a dark gown of some sort, and 
whose respectable looking white hair was 
surmounted by a cap. 

As she stepped out into the room a 
long-haired, seedy-looking man, whom I 
had noticed onour arrival, fell on his 
knees and cried out: 

“ Mother, give me your blessing!’’ at 
which the “old lady ” came slowly across 
the room and laid her hand on his bent 
head. 

Just at this moment I purposely. gave 
my chair a kick, all the while keeping 
my gaze fixed on the face of the “ spirit.” 
She raised her eyes, which up to that time 
had been carefully kept down, and I rec- 
ognized the woman who was known in 
the flesh as “Madame La Touche.” . 

She returned to the cabinet, and after 
another pause, the slow music began 
again. Mrs. Parker clutched my arm as 
the curtains parted and a slender, fair- 
haired girl appeared. She was all in 
white, and even in the dim light I could 
see that she was very beautiful.. I could 
also see that she looked somewhat as Mrs. 
Parker's daughter might have looked be- 
fore Death had set its mark upon her. 

“Tt is Lucy,’’ whispered my com- 
panion, tremulously. “ You must see that 
it is she! Oh! my darling, let me touch 
your hand once more,” she said aloud, as 
the girl moved slowly across the room. 

She laid her hand upon Mrs. Parker’s 
for a moment, and then turning retraced 
her steps toward the cabinet. As she 


passed me, to my surprise, her hand 
sought mine, which was holding my hat, 
and after she was gone I found that she 
had given me a piece of paper which had 
been folded into the smallest possible 
compass. Her loose draperies, and the 
semi-darkness had prevented any one else 
from noticing the action. 

My first thought was to throw the pa- 
per away, but the idea occurring to me 
that it might prove useful in dispelling 
Mrs. Parker’s unfortunate fancies, I put 
it carefully in my pocket and again 
turned my attention to the entertainment 
before me. . 

Several other “spirits” appeared to us, 
one of whom I addressed as “ Maria,” to 
which name she answered with a bow. 
Now the only Maria whom I had ever 
known sufficiently well to address by her 
Christian name was the woman who 
swept my offices, and whom I had seen 
that very morning in the best of health. 

The séance came to an end in due 
course of time, and Mrs. Wallis stationed 
herself at the door through which we 
were obliged to pass out and took the 
fees. I gave her my dollar and told her 
that I should take pleasure in coming 
again at an early date. 

Mrs. Parker cried most of the way 
home and talked in a rambling way 
about her daughter. I left her, promis- 
ing to send over another quieting medi- 
cine, for I felt sure that the one which I 
had given her the evening before would 
have little effect in her present hysterical 
condition. 

I was much concerned about the poor 
woman, and felt that unless I could con- 
vince her of the absurdity of her de- 
lusions that both mind and body would 
eventually give way. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when I 
reached home, but I found a patient 
waiting in my office and was obliged to 
dispose of him before I could seek the 
seclusion of my own room. 

Having lighted the gas I took off my 
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coat, and, as was my custom, pulled out 
my watch to wind it. As I did so some- 
thing white fluttered to the floor, and 
stooping to pick it up I saw that it was 
the paper which the pretty ‘‘spirit” had 
given me. 

I carelessly began to unfold it, and 
was surprised to discover that there was 
writing on the inside. Going nearer to 
the light, I deciphered the following words 
written in a delicate feminine hand: 

“The occupation in which I am en- 
gaged is abhorrent to me. I am practi- 
cally the prisoner of Madame La Touche 
and her sister. In the name of Heaven 
I implore you to come to my assistance. 
I am a stranger in this country. If you 
will help me come to the séance to-mor- 
row evening and wear a white flower, I 
will then give you a written account of 
myself.” 

I was rather inclined to laugh at this 
effusion and to consider it a trick of some 
sort. I am and always have been a 
very practical man, and the idea of a 
grown young woman being kept a pri- 
soner in this great, closely populated city 
of ours was certainly very romantic, but 
seemed to me to be highly improbable. 
And yet, such a thing was not entirely 
beyond the range of possibility, I sup- 
pose I was not above the ordinary weak- 
nesses of my sex, and I have often won- 
dered since whether I should have dis- 
missed the matter from my mind without 
further consideration had the writer of 
the note been anything but a young and 
beautiful woman. As it was a slender, 
golden-haired figure kept coming into my 
dreams all that night, and the next morn- 
ing I arose with the fixed determination 
to visit Madame La Touche’s spiritualis- 
tic parlors again that evening. 

‘I was very glad when my day’s work 
was done, and I had attended to the needs 
of one or two patients who had ‘happened 
in after dinner. On my way up-townI 


stopped at a florist’s and purchased a white 


rose-bud which I pinned in the button- 
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hole of my coat, laughing all the while 
at my own proceedings. 

The séance was about to begin when I 
arrived at my destination and Mrs. Wal- 
lis gave me a business-like smile of wel- 
come, and motioned me to a seat. 

The performance was very much the 
same as it had been on the previous 
evening, Madame La Touche appearing 
in different costumes and being identified 
as the long-lost relative of one after 
another of the people present. 

At last my mysterious correspondent 
appeared in her loose, white draperies 
and with her fair hair floating about her. 
She came over quite close to an oldish 
lady who sat near me, and who, like Mrs. 
Parker, believed her to be the spirit of 
her deceased daughter. As she passed 
me she again slipped into my hand a pa- 
per, which I concealed in my hat. 

The remainder of the entertainment I 
found rather tiresome, but feeling the ne- 
cessity of keeping up the fiction about my 
being a “ believer,” [ waited for the com- 
ing of the person whom I had addressed 
as “ Maria” on the occasion of my’ previ- 
ous visit. She came at last, and I in a 
heart-broken whisper begged her to for- 
give me for my cruel neglect during the 
latter months of her life. She replied by 
a nod of the head, which I concluded was 
intended to signify that she cherished no 
malice. 

When I was once more at home I drew 
forth the paper which the fair-haired 
“spirit’’? had given me. I found that 
there were several thin sheets which had 
been written upon with a lead pencil. 
The writing was so blurred in some 
places as to be almost illegible, but after 
a little study I managed to make it out. 
It read as follows: 

“Tam in fear and trembling lest you 
will not return. I have waited so long 


for some one to come to my assistance, 
but the people who attend Madame La 
Touche’s s¢éances are generally nervous 
women who would never have the cour- 
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age to help me, even should I succeed in 
convincing them of my need. I was look- 
ing through the curtain when you came 
in last evening, and my eyes having be- 
come accustomed to the dim light I was 
able to see you quite plainly. I recog- 
nized at once that you were a gentleman 
and a man of intelligence, and I felt that 
you could not be coming here for the 
same reason that brings these other poor 
deceived creatures. The written appeal 
which I gave you I had carried in my 
hand every evening for weeks, and had 
never dared to give it to any one until I 
saw you. My name is Rhoda Willis, and 
Iam an Englishwoman. I was an only 
child, and lost my mother when I was 
very young. My father was a landscape 
painter, and managed to earn enough by 
his brush to keep us in comparative com- 
fort. He and I were very happy together 
in our little home in Kent until a year 
ago, when his health began to fail and the 
doctor advised our going for a time at 
least to a seaport town in the south of 
England. Poor papa lived only six 
months ‘after our arrival at Denton. He 
died in my arms one summer morning, 
leaving me alone in the world with ex- 
actly ten pounds that I could call my 
own. 

“T was stunned for a day or two and 
could not collect my scattered thoughts, 
but when the excitement was over and my 
father had been laid away, I began to ap. 
preciate the necessity of doing something 
for myself without further delay. I had 
always depended so entirely upon papa 
that I felt very helpless, so appealed for 
advice to Mrs. Ferris, the person with 
whom we had boarded, and who was the 
widow of an army officer. 

“Madame La Touche and her sister, 
whom I had heard were Americans, had 
also been boarding at Mrs. Ferris’s for 
several weeks, and on the evening of the 
day upon which I had spoken to the 
latter about the necessity of my finding 
employment, Mrs. Wallis came up and 
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addressed me in the hall and asked me 
how I should like to go to New York. I 
replied that I should like to go any place 
where I would be sure of getting my liv- 
ing, whereupon she told me to come to 
her room the next morning and that she 
and her sister would see what they could 
do for me. 

“ By the following evening I had agreed 
to accompany them when they returned 
home, which they expected to do within 
a fortnight. Mrs. Ferris had advised me 
to accept their offer, and seemed to have 
every confidence in their promises of re- 
munerative employment and a comfort- 
able home. They had referred her to 
their London banker, who had satisfied 
her as to their pecuniary position, but 
who probably knew nothing about them 
otherwise. The two women gave us both 
the impression that they were engaged in 
literary pursuits, and I understood that 
my duties would be copying, writing 
letters and general secretary’s work. 
They were most kind and polite to me 
during the voyage over, but what was my 
horror upon arriving in New York to dis- 
cover that Madame La Touche got her 
living by playing the part of a medium, 
and that I was expected to assist in the 
deception by impersonating different 
people’s deceased relatives. I was filled 
with disgust at the idea, and at first flatly 
refused to take any part in the perform- 
ance. From the moment that I showed 
my aversion to the employment I was 
watched, and from that day to this have 
been practically a prisoner. I know no 
one in all this great city, and to add to the 
unpleasantness of my position Mrs. Wallis 
informed me one day that if I should at- 
tempt to leave them, or should in any way 
make myself troublesome that she had 
witnesses who would swear that I was her 
daughter and that I was deranged. 

“With the horrors of a mad house 
staring me in the face, I finally consented 
to act the part of a materialized ‘spirit,’ 
hoping that help might come to me if I 




















were even in this strange way brought 
into contact with people from the outside 
world. Now, sir, you know my story 
which I can only ask you to take on faith. 
If you have a wife or a mother will you 
not for her sake come to my rescue ?” 

I laid down the paper and tried to 
think. I had suddenly found myself the 
hero of a romance, with a heavy respon- 
sibility on my shoulders, and I hardly 
knew which way to turn. I had ceased 
to doubt and accepted every word of the 
strange story which I had just read ina 
way which surprises me now when I calmly 
look back upon that time. 

One plan after another for releasing my 
unhappy protégé from her captors pre- 
sented itself to my mind, but each was 
dismissed in turn. I felt that it was an 
occasion where strategy would succeed 
better than force, so set myself about to 
discover some plan by which I might cir- 
cumvent the medium and her black-eyed 
sister. I finally hit upon one which I 
thought might be worth trying, and 
having arranged the details in my own 
mind retired to rest. 

The next morning I arose early, as I 
was due at the depot at half-past eight to 
meet my mother, who was coming all the 
way from her home in the western part of 
the State to spend a couple of weeks with 
me, 

How nice it was to have her torun in 
upon me between my office hours and my 
visits, and how attentively she listened 
when I told her the strange story of 
the pretty English girl of whom I had 
suddenly become the guardian. The 
dear old lady, who has the kindest heart 
in the world, accepted it all without a 
shadow of doubt. 

“ Poor child,” she said, compassionately, 
as I finished speaking. “‘ We must try and 
do something for her without delay, 
Harry.” 

I told her that I had formed a plan 
which I should endeavor to put into ex- 
ecution before I slept that night, and then, 
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hearing a ring at the bell, I went down- 
stairs to my office. 

That evening I again sought Madame 
La Touche’s residence, and arrived just 
in time to see the medium bow to the 
audience and enter the “cabinet.” As 
before Mrs. Wallis motioned me to a seat, 
and on the re-appearance of “ Maria ” I 
again got off a few meaningless remarks. 

Rhoda Willis was the next “ spirit” to 
materialize. She came out into the room, 
but did not cross it as she had done on 
the previous evenings. _ I was seated not 
far from the “ cabinet,’”’ however, and suc- 
ceeded in slipping into her hand a scrap 
of paper upon which I had written: 

“Tf it is possible for you to leave this 
house, do so without delay and get into 
the carriage which is waiting at the door. 
Do not stop to make any change in your 
dress. The man knows where to take 
you, and my mother will receive you. 
You may trust yourself to us.” 

I do not think that I have ever spent 
another half-hour of such suspense as that 
which followed! Idared not leave before 
the s¢ance was over for fear of arousing 
Mrs. Wallis’s suspicions, and yet I was 
in absolute terror lest my little plan 
should have fallen through and I should 
have brought even greater trouble upon 
the unfortunate English girl. 

I gave a sigh of relief when I was once 
more in the open air, but all my doubts 
and fears returned as I reached home and 
let myself into the house with my key. I 
ascended the stairs and having knocked 
at my mother’s door, and heard her 
gentle “come in,’’ I turned the knob and 
entered. 

There on the sofa sat the dear old lady 
and beside her, still dressed as I had last 
seen her, was Rhoda Willis! 

“My son, Dr. Burton, Miss Willis,’ 
said my mother, as I crossed the room 
and held out my hand to the girl. She 
placed hers in it for a moment as she 
said : 

*‘T cannot find words to thank you for 
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what you have done for me, Dr. Burton,” 
and then all the pent up feeling of weeks 
gave way, and she laid her head on my 
mother’s shoulder and cried like a child. 
Before we retired that night Miss Willis 
and I paid a visit to Mrs. Parker, whom 
we succeeded then and there in curing 
effectually of spiritualism. My com- 
panion gave a full account of Madame 
La Touche’s methods, of how there wasa 
trap-door in the floor of the “ cabinet ” 
from which a flight of stairs led down to 
a room in the basement where the 
“ spirits” donned their various costumes, 
and of how most of the characters were 
taken by the so-called medium herself. 
There is very little more of my story 
to tell. Mrs. Parker took a great fancy 
to the English girl and insisted that she 
should come and live with her as her 
companion. Her cheerful, sunny presence 
was the best medicine that the elder wo- 
man could have had, and it was not long 
before she began once more to mingle 
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with her friends and acquaintances of 
former days, and to take an interest in 
those resources in which she had found 
pleasure before her great trouble had 
come. 

At the end of a year there was a wed- 
ding in the house across the way, upon 
which joyful occasion Miss Willis changed 
her name to “ Mrs. Henry Burton,” and 
I doubt very much whether to-day there 
are two happier people to be found in this 
great broad country of ours than I and 
my fair-haired wife. 

As for Madame La Touche and her 
sister, we have never heard of them ex- 
cept from the expressman whom we sent 
to get Rhoda’s belongings which she had 
left at their house. He seemed to think 
that ‘they were very much frightened 
lest legal proceedings should be insti- 
tuted against them. I have since been 
told that the house is vacant, so con- 
clude that they have sought “fresh 
fields and pastures new.” 

CORNELIA REDMOND. 





EASTER. 


~ 


HE light of Easter morning 

Is breaking from the skies, 
The promise of its dawning 
Delights our wistful eyes. 


The orient sun is flooding 
Again the forest’s gloom, 
The arbutus is budding, 
And snowy windflowers bloom. 


To us, this Easter morning, 
Come, Christ, anew, we pray ; 

Let hope within us dawning 
Drive grief and doubt away ! 





Me 


Like sunlight, blossoms wooing 
From earth’s reluctant soil, ,”— 

Look Thou upon us, doing “ 
Our tasks—transform our toil ! 


Our hearts, Thy love confessing, 
Shall rest, sure of Thy power ; 

Our lives, enriched with blessing, 
In deeds of love shall flower. 


Thou givest joy for sadness ; 

Our grateful hands shall bear 
And scatter seeds of gladuess, 

For we Thy work would share! 
OLIVE E. DANA. 














JENNIE ABROAD. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


PART I. 
HEY were poor, not so poor as the 
Irish family that lived at the foot 
of the hill in a tumble-down shanty, but 
what Jennie called “ comfortably poor ”— 
if there is such a state of affairs. 

The family was small, it consisted of 
Jennie and her mother and the big dog 
Bige, who had to be classed always as an 
expense, much as they resented the idea, 
and the three dollars tax imposed. Yes, 
and there was Daisy the cow, but she 
proved such a valuable addition to the 
general fund of supplies that she was an 
honorary member, so to speak. 

Jennie taught the school at “The 
Corners ;” she had taught it for six years, 
she was likely to teach it for sixty she told 
herself, and always at the unchangeable 
sum of thirty dollars per month for eight 
months in the year. Thirty multiplied by 
eight made just two hundred and forty 
dollars. Jennie had counted it so often 
she knew only too well just what the sum 
total was. And this had to cover rent— 
forty dollars for their bit of a cottage and 
garden—and food and clothing for herself 
and mother, pay doctor’s bills and meet 
every possible need. 

Jennie had solved the problem. A 
man couldn’t have done it—at least not 
so well. There were no “incidentals,” 
such as tobacco, cigars, or a possible glass 
of something other than coffee or tea. 
There were the grocer’s bills for meat and 
flour, a generous one for coal, as the 


mother must be kept warm, and a slight 


one for necessary clothing. 

Jennie was ambitious; it seems strange 
that such should be the case, but the little 
schoolmarm had dreams of many won- 
derful and seemingly impossible things. 





One of those dreams was that she hoped 
to “go abroad” some day. She didn’t 
care much just where, but away, far away 
from “ The Corners,” to see some of the 
great, busy world, to mingle with its 
people, and to have a memory of it all 
her life afterward. Her mother shared 
these dreams, they had talked them over 
together many a time, they had planned 
how a few dollars might be saved out of 
the slender salary. Even ten dollars per 
year would some day amount to a good 
deal. But always, it so happened, the 
ten dollars had to be used in some emer- 
gency, and the hopes were set back another 
year. 


“Tam twenty-four,” said Jennie. “I 
shall soon be an old maid.” 
“How you talk, child,” said her 


mother, “ and besides you need not be an 
old maid,” meaningly. 

Jennie laughed merrily: 

“No, but I believe I will if no one else 
puts in an appearance. John Newton is 
good enough and saving enough to make 
a fair living, but I think Pll teach on a 
few years,” 

“Then don’t complain of old Father 
Time.” 

“Oh! I’m not. I rather like the idea 
of an old maid. She’s generally inde- 
pendent. I could be if I could only 
count forty instead of thirty eight times 
over. Oh! dear! dear! eighty dollars 
extra would buy a decent dress and take 
me on that long-thought-of trip—but who 
is that coming up the lane? Dr. 
Kline; he gets stouter every day and 
our little hill does tire him so, poor fel- 
low!” 

But Jennie laughed as if her pity 
wasn’t very deep, and the jolly, little, 
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bald-headed doctor smiled in a way that 
proved he didn’t ask for any sympathy. 

“Good morning, ladies! Glad to see 
you so bright, my girl; lovely weather, 
isn’t it? best tonic going.” 

“Bad for your business though,” 
smilingly replied Jennie, as she brought 
the old-fashioned rocker out under the 
trees for their caller. 

“T generally consult the people’s good 
when I can. Good policy you know, my 
dear, but sometimes it don’t pay me very 
well. That's the reason my purse is al- 
ways so light. And how are you, madam? 
You don’t look quite as young and fresh 
as your daughter, but you run her a fair 
race, quite a fair race.” 

“What a flatterer! but I’m pretty 
well, and Jennie and I have been talking 
how we wish she might have a little va- 
cation, a real vacation, you know.” 

“That means some trip, I suppose, and 
some money spent in the bargain, so, so. 
Well, now that’s just what brought me 
up here to-day.”’ 

“O Doctor!” cried Jennie, jumping to 
her feet ina way that would have done 
credit to one of her school children. 
“ You don’t mean that you have heard of 
a way, or that the directors—” 

“Don’t get excited. You may be dis- 
appointed, but it’s a chance—if you care 
to take it.” 

“ But what is it, and how came you to 
hear ?” 

“Patience, my dear! Well, I’ve been 
attending on a queer old party that is ¢ 
half-way invalid, who with his wife has 
been boarding at’ Broadway’s, and they 
have decided to spend the summer some- 
where in Colorado with a relative, and 
they want a bright young lady—” 

“Oh! yes!” 

“Yes, that’s it, and so I recommended 
you; but the terms are very shabby and 
I as good as told ’em so, I did for a fact.” 

“T don’t mind the terms, so I get to go, 
and to Colorado! Mamma, how splen- 


did !” 
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“They will not pay one mite of a sal- 
ary, they simply offer to pay your ex- 
penses and all that, and you are merely 
to keep an eye on them. See that no- 
body picks the old fellow’s pockets, and 
that the old lady has her bonnet on 
straight, and so on.” 

“Nothing could suit me better. I'll 
look after them with all a mother’s care. 
How kind of you, Dr. Kline, but you are 
always doing something kind.” 

“T’m well repaid in this case. See 
that you come back brown as a gypsy 
and stout asa—I am. I'll feel myself sold 
if you don’t. They start on Monday. 
Can you be ready ?” 

“Ready!” laughed Jennie. “Why, I 
can be ready in an hour. I haven’t but 
two dresses and a few minor articles to 
pack, and a small valise will carry all 
my belongings.” 

By the following Monday every ar- 
rangement had been completed. The 
valise was packed, the mother kissed 
good-bye, and smiling through her tears 
Jennie was off. 

Dr. Kline had come for her in his 
old-fashioned gig, and almost felt as if he 
was going along all the way ; at least, her 
joyousness was catching to a strange de- 
gree. 

Jennie never forgot that day; it was 

one of the happiest of her life, in reality 
it was unpleasantly warm for the last of 
June. 
The old gentleman fretted and grum- 
bled, the old lady was in perpetual fear 
that she would lose her grip-sack in 
which were her gold spectacles. But 
Jennie soothed the old fellow into a nap, 
and with adroit tact made his wife feel 
that her precious valuables were more 
than safe when resting on her lap. 

“ But it’s so hot,” said the old lady, 
“and the smell of the engine smoke is 
horrid.” 

“Oh! I think the day lovely, and I 
really enjoy even the smoke. It is such 
a change, you know, for me.” 

















A certain person sitting behind them 
glanced at the girl curiously and with 
much amusement. 

“She’s passed her early girlhood,” he 
thought, ‘‘ but she’s young and wonder- 
fully pretty, if she does pretend such un- 
traveled knowledge; sharp too, under it 
all.” 

“You haven’t been far from home, 
then,” said the old lady in her soft and 
really sweet voice. “ Now there is Sam- 
uel here, forever going and coming some- 
where, and this trip to Colorado is in my 
opinion nothing more or less than a piece 
of folly. I doubt if it benefits him any, 
but Samuel was just determined and I 
couldn’t object, though I have little con- 
fidence in the mountain air.” 

“ But to see the mountains. Oh! just 
to catch a peep at those everlasting hills, 
it will be worth heaps of discomforts to 
me.” 

The old lady, whose name happened to 
be Mrs. Cable, smiled indulgently on her 
young companion, as much as to say, 
“Young people see things quite differ- 
ently from old.” 

“ Going to Colorado!” mused the hand- 
some young man behind them. “Soam I. 
We'll get better acquainted, I dare say, 
before our journey’s over.” 

On, on they steamed, out of the wooded 
hills of the home lands, until when they 
awoke the morning of the third day they 
were in the boundless prairies of the 
great West. 

‘How strange!” exclaimed Jennie, 
“ how far we can see, and the land seems 
to rise to meet the skies.” 

“I’m dead tired,” fretted the old gen- 
tleman. “I never did see such a slow 
train. Hallo! Oh! !” 

The next instant there was a fearful 
shock, a crash. Jennie never could tell 
how it happened, but she knew at once an 
accident had taken place. The train 
rocked, swayed, and bounded down an 
embankment, and Jennie lost conscious- 


ness, 


JENNIE 
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When she came to her senses, moans 
and cries were all about her. She tried 
to get up but a sharp pain on the side of 
her head made her dizzy; then she dis- 
covered that her dress was fast, and the 
car was filling with smoke. Was it on 
fire? Were they to be burned alive? 

Somebody seized her by the shoulder, 
lifted her quickly, wrenched her dress 
loose by leaving a portion of the skirt, 
and pulled her almost violently through 
a window. 

“Oh!” she gasped, “it is you! Ah! 
you can leave me now, and help the 
others—Mr. and Mrs. Cable. The car 
is on fire! Anaxe! Oh! if we only had 
an axe!” 

There was the sound of blows now, 
fast and furious. All those free and un- 
harmed were working like beavers to free 
the others. 

Jennie had read of these fearful things. 
She had often shuddered over them, and 
now she had lived to meet one face to 
face. 

“Let me help too!” she cried to the 
one who had rescued her. “I must find 
them, save them, they were in my care.” 

“Hold this prop steady, if you can, 
don’t flinch! it might cost me my life.” 

She grasped the improvised lever 
firmly, one look in her calm face assured 
him he could trust her. Then he crawled 
down into that burning car and disap- 
peared. Only for a moment, he soon 
came in sight thrusting forward one af- 
ter another of the poor, half-suffocated 
victims unable to help themselves ; there 
were hands waiting to receive and snatch 
them back from the flames. 

“He will perish himself,’ thought 
Jennie. “ How brave he is, God bless 
him!” Then she saw him try to clamber 
out with a little child and fall back. 

3ut by this time others were ready to 
take his place, and he and the little one 
were rescued almost instantly. 

Nobody was burned in that awful 
wreck, many were injured, an engineer 
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killed, but not one perished in the flames, 
they were spared that. 

Jennie found her charges alive, but 
the old gentleman was unconscious. 

“ He is bruised somewhat,” said the 
physician, who, luckily, was among the 
uninjured. “ You must take him to the 
hotel at Bear Creek, where he can have 
proper attention.” 

An hour later Jennie found herself in 
a small room opening into a larger one, 
where sat Mrs. Cable weeping bitterly, 
while Mr. Cable lay on the bed white 
and ghastly, but conscious. And this 
was the evening of the third day, the 
disastrous third day of the journey from 
which she had expected so much. 





PART II. 

Ir anybody had told Jennie Creighton 
that she was a heroine she would have 
laughed and considered it a huge joke. 
She a heroine ! when she was cross as two 
sticks—at times. She had whipped every 
boy in school but Tommy Sinks, and he 
was so good and quiet no one could even 
scold him; some of them she had whipped 
more times than she had fingers and toes, 
and she did not regret it, either. 

But all the same Jennie Creighton was 
a heroine. 

The days of July came and went 
slowly, the heat was oppressive in that ill- 
ventilated hotel. Day after day she sat 
by the invalid’s pillow and gently fanned 
him or read softly to him when he was 
strong enough to listen. 

His old wife sat by his bed in a strange 
apathy and inward suffering, her face grew 
wan, and Jennie tried to coax her out to 
walk, anything to change and brighten 
her up. 

“No, no, my dear,” she would say, 
plaintively, “my place is here with 
Samuel. Over fifty years we’ve been to- 
gether, go where he would I always went 
with him,” so Jennie ceased to plead. 

This, then, was the end of her summer 


trip, this hot, stifling room in which she 
was installed chief nurse. 

“Tt is my fate,” she thought, ‘“‘ work 
and not pleasure is my portion. Yet how 
thankful I ought to be that I escaped un- 
harmed from that fearful railroad ac- 
cident.” 

Then she took up her cross meekly, say- 
ing only to herself: 

“T promised to take care of them, they 
are all alone, they are old and they need 
me at present. I couldn’t leave them just 
yet.” 

She did feel ashamed of the old cash- 
mere, faded and worn—that and a new 
calico consisted of her slim wardrobe so 
far as dresses went. If Mrs. Cable 
noticed how shabby she was she made no 
comment. Perhaps it was too trifling an 
affair for one in such trouble to see or 
think about, and besides they had only 
promised to pay her traveling expenses. 
Her best gown had been ruined in the 
railroad wreck. 

The days of August came hot and 
dusty and still the old man kept his bed, 
seeming in no great pain or danger, but 
with a listlessness that promised nothing 
definite. 

The cousin in Colorado had given up 
all hope of seeing them and sent his re- 
grets. Jennie thus felt the mountains 
fade away from her forever. 

But graver troubles than these con- 
fronted her. September was not far off 
and the second week in that month she 
was to begin her school, She must begin 
her school then or she would lose it, and 
what would become of them! 

How was she to get there? Mr. Cable 
evidently would not be able to be moved 
so soon. Would they furnish her with 
a pass, and permit her to return alone? 
She dreaded to ask them. 

At last she knew she must find some 
way to reach home, and she inquired of 
Mrs. Cable if she would kindly have her 
returned. 

“T’ll speak to Mr. Cable,” she replied, 
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“but I wish you wouldn’t go. We need 


you very much.” 

“Tam sorry to leave you, but I must, 
mother and I cannot starve.” 

Mr. Cable utterly refused to hear of her 
departure; with all the querulousness of 
an invalid he insisted that she must re- 
main with them. 

“ We cannot do without you,” he said, 
but he offered no compensation for the 
services he demanded. 

Jennie went to her little room in de- 
spair. What was to be done in her ex- 
tremity ? Write to her mother and request 
her to borrow forty dollars of John New- 
ton? She could do that. John Newton 
would be only too glad to loan it, but then 
he would ever after consider that he had a 
claim upon her. She knew the man well, 
she disliked him as much as he admired 
her, but he was the only person at ‘“ The 
Corners” likely to have the money and at 
her disposal. 

So with tears in her eyes she wrote the 
letter, and that letter was the first inti- 
mation to her mother of what the summer 
had really been to her. 

Two weeks later she informed Mrs. 
Cable that on the morrow she would start 
for home, the necessity of her departure 
was imperative. ‘The old lady wept and 
begged of her not to tell her husband as 
it might make him more restless, and 
Jennie complied. She merely breathed a 
low “good-bye” over him, kissed the 
white-haired wife tenderly—she had a 
strange liking for her, notwithstanding 
her weakness in having no thought except 
of and through her husband—and set out 
upon her journey. 

It was a different home-coming from 
what she had dreamed. Her mother met 
her with tearful joy, and the old Doctor 
stormed over the shabby treatment she 
had received. 

The following week she begun her 
school with a heavy heart. Her clothing 
was of the poorest possible, her health not 
of the best, and the extra forty dollars 
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that was needed seemed ever to loom up 
before her threateningly. 

John Newton smiled in the friendliest 
fashion, and insisted in holding her sun- 
shade over her on her way home from 
church with a proprietorship that exas- 
perated her. 

Then as the colder days came on her 
mother’s health failed and more money 
was needed than usual. 

“It is fate,” she thought, asshe plodded 
home in the rain one November night, 
her feet wet through with wearing the 
poor old shoes that would scarcely stay on 
her feet. “ Mother’s illness brings it 
nearer. Poor mother, she must not suffer, 
she need not know how bitter ”—then 
Jennie thought of the past summer, her 
keen disappointment and loss. The rail- 
road accident also came back at times in 
all its horror, but with it came the mem- 
ory of the one who had snatched her out 
of the burning car. 

“How brave he was,” she thought, 
“and so handsome ; kind too, for he had 
been most courteous on the trip and 
helped the old folks along wonderfully. 
He saved their lives also. I wonder 
where he is. I shall never see him again, 
but I shall never forget how brave he 
was.” 

“Ha! my girl!” exclaimed the voice 
of Dr. Kline, “ better hurry home, your 
mother needs you.” 

“QO Doctor! is she in any danger?” 

“No, no, not at present, a touch of 
malaria, I think, don’t worry, dare say 
she will be better by to-morrow.” 

Tears fell from Jennie’s eyes and 
dropped upon the exercise books of the 
children that she was carrying home to 
correct. 

“Tt is coming, surer and surer, how 
dreary this life is—and John Newton is 
coming to-morrow night.” 

But when she opened the door of their 
cottage a slight form in black sat by the 
fire—not her mother’s. 

No, her mother still lay in her bed, but 
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the dancing firelight revealed her face 
plainly and the look of peace it held 
caused Jennie’s heart to beat strangely. 

“My dear,” said the faint, trembling 
voice of the slight figure in black, “ come 
and kiss me,” 

And Jennie took her in her arms and 
kissed her tenderly, wondering more and 
more what brought the old lady to their 
home. 

“ T’ve come to take you home,” she said. 
“ Samuel is dead, you know.” 

“ Mr. Cable dead!” exclaimed Jennie, 
in an awed voice, “ when ?” 

“ A week after you left. Mr. Starr 
came the next day or I*should not have 
known what to do. You remember Mr. 
Starr, who was so kind on our journey 
out ?” 

Remember! As if she ever could for- 
get! But Jennie only nodded. 

“Yes, he died, and I was ill myself for 
weeks. When I grew stronger I remem- 
bered my promise to him—and I’ve come 
to take you home.” 

“Take me.-home! Why I amat home, 
and this is my mother.” 

“O yes! I know. We've talked it all 
over. We are not to start until to- 
morrow. Peter is coming for us then, he 
brought me here.” 

“ But I don’t understand ; if you want 
me to visit you I will, at Christmas time— 
if mother is better,” 

“You are going to-morrow,” persisted 
the old lady in her plaintive voice. ‘‘ Your 
mother can be moved, she will soon get 
better when she gets home. Dr. Kline 
will tell you as much.” 

“‘ How queer she is,” whispered Jennie 
to her mother, ‘‘but I must make her 
some hot tea and get her to bed. She 
should not be worried.” 

The next day the rain had increased in 
violence. 

“The old lady cannot be moved to- 
day,”,thought Jennie. “Iam glad it is 


Saturday and mother is so much bet- 
ter. 


” 
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But the sound of wheels was heard and 
the cheery voice of the old Doctor. 

“ Here we are, my dear. Now bundle 
up, bag and baggage, for I’m going 
along.” 

And Jennie stood aghast almost, for 
there before their door was a splendid 
coach and a black coachman, with the 
veritable white horses and glittering har- 
ness that might have waited on Cinder- 
ella. 

“O Peter!” exclaimed the old lady, 
“you have come at last.” 

“Yes, yes, we’re all here. Now look 
up your shawls,” cried the impatient 
Doctor, “ and in with you, every one of you. 
I’m going to ride with Peter. No, no, the 
rain won’t hurt me, Mrs. Cable, I’m not 
made of the stuff that rain damages.” 

And almost before she knew it, he had 
flung her shawl about her shoulders, 
snatched her hat from the table, and 
pushed Jennie into the elegant carriage. 

The older ladies received more cere- 
mony and gentleness, but in a very short 
time all were in, the doors closed with a 
bang and they were off, where Jennie at 
least had not the faintest suspicion, though 
from her mother’s countenance she 
guessed that she was in the secret. 

Over the country roads they went 
rapidly ; the rain beat upon the windows, 
the wind swept around them, but it 
touched them not. Under the handsome 
lap-robe Jennie’s feet were kept warm 
notwithstanding the old, worn shoes. It 
was a long ride, lasting until the day was 
far spent, then, as the clouds lifted and 
the sun came out, they rolled into the city. 

On they went until they turned into a 
fine street, when the old lady seemed to 
arouse. 

“ This is Cable Avenue,” she said, as 
she looked at Jennie with a quiet smile. 
“The most of the houses and blocks are 
yours, my dear.”’ 

“Mine!” and the little schoolmarm 
imagined the old lady to be taking leave 
of her senses. 

















“Yes,” repeated the old lady, firmly. 
“ Yours and mine, yours mostly. I only 
require a small portion—and that’s the 
way the will reads. Here we are at 
home at last. Now,” putting her thin 
white hand on Jennie’s mother’s knee, 
“now you will soon get well.” 

But Jennie’s mother was weeping hys- 
terically, in a way that frightened her 
daughter. 

The carriage had swept up through an 
avenue of trees to a mansion old and 
gray, handsome and massive, that stood 
in the midst of a square in the heart of 
the city. 

“This is home, my child,” said Mrs. 
Cable. “ Welcome home, my dear. Sam- 
uel left it to you with his tender love.” 

And still Jennie could not understand. 
The Doctor lifted her out gently, and 
silently they all walked up the marble 
steps that led to the wide-open doors, 
where a half-dozen servants came eagerly 
forward to help their frail old mistress 
and her guests. 

“There! Mary, my girl, I’m doing 


nicely ; assist this lady, and—and this is . 


your young mistress,” laying her hand on 
Jennie’s arm. 

How strangely she felt and appeared ! 
The old calico dress, the shabby hat and 
shawl, and this grand home, a palace 
truly, to be called hers! Were the 
people all mad! No one laughed, and 
yet it was certainly the most ridiculous 
thing she had ever dreamed of. Why 
didn’t somebody laugh, and was she mis- 
taken ; the eyes that looked upon her 
were in several instances full of tears. 

“Mother! Dr. Kline! is it a hoax?” 

“ The truest truth,” said the Doctor, in 
tremulous tones, “God forgive me for 
judging the old man as I did when you 
came home!” 

“Tt is all yours, my dear,” said the 
old lady, placidly. “We never had any 
children, you know, and he used to aay 
to me, Samuel did, that if we had ever 
had a daughter he fancied she would 
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have been like you, patient and gentle, 
and he said if he left you all his money 
it was partly because you had taken such 
care of him, but more because he thought 
you would take care of me when he was 
gone. That is all; now the maids will 
show you your own rooms—your mother’s 
you will find adjoining.” 

This then was her reward for those 
long summer days she had found so tedi- 
ous, and so full of disappointment. This 
had come to her only because she had 
been kind to a fretful invalid with no 
thought of reward. 

The words of the old Doctor found an 
echo in her own heart. God forgive her 
for the thoughts she had sometimes cher- 
ished toward the one, now dead, who had 
given her that which he had so prized 
while living. 

Jennie never went back to teach 
school at “ The Corners,” and John New- 
ton was paid his forty dollars with good 
interest promptly. 

The following summer, accompanicd 
by two charming elderly ladies, Jennie 
Creighton, the heiress, went abroad once 
more; this time to foreign lands, and 
wherever her fancy willed. 

“Use all the money you wish, my 
dear,” the old lady had said. “It was 
Samuel who had such a dread of seeing 
money what he called ‘ wasted.’ I never 
was that way, and there’s plenty, so be 
happy, and we will be happy with you.” 

They were going down the historic 
Rhine one glorious summer day, and 
Jennie’s laugh, sweet as of old, a trifle 
modulated, fell upon the ears of a good 
looking fellow-traveler, and caused him 
to turn instantly—that sound seemed to 
awaken him into new life. 

The girl’s face was turned from him, 
but, notwithstanding the elegance and 
taste of her dress, and the surprise at 
finding her here, he recognized her at 


once. 
“My wild rose at last, but hardly that, 
either, 


now. I wonder what brought 
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about the change. A lucky marriage, 
perhaps,’ a trifle scornfully. 

Meeting Mrs. Cable later, he soon 
learned the truth. 

“Only a tender woman’s heart,” he 
mused, “innocent of scheming, hopeless 
of reward, but true through all, and in 
this case well repaid.” 

They were thrown together frequently 
after that, and Jennie tried to still the 
wild throbs of joy from her rebellious 
heart, but there was no need ; it was evi- 
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dently and had been from the first a case 
of mutual attraction. 

“You are very rich,” he had said at 
last, “and I am only very moderately so, 
but I love you for yourself, if you will 
but believe me. I always hoped to meet 
you, and now I wish never more to lose 
you.” 4 

“Tam like the bad penny,” said Jen- 
nie, as she gave him her hand and blushed 
rosily. “ I'd be sure to return if you did.” 

ABBIE C. M’KEEVER. 
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HEN these days have passed away, 


love! 


And one of us two lies dead ; 
When all things have been forgiven 
That were ever done or said: 


Will the one that stands and gazes 
On the upturned silent face, 

Wish the wrong had been forgiven 
While life held the hour of grace? 


Will regret make life seem drearer 
To the one that’s left alone, 
Because no tears can awaken, 
No tender words can atone 


For the long, long time of coldness ; 
For the days when either one 
Would so gladly have forgiven 
If the other had begun ? 


And these days will pass away, love! 
They cannot forever last ; 

Then one of us two must reckon, 
And remember all the past. 


Then the one of us must gaze, love! 
On a silent, upturned face ; 
Alone with mem’ries of a past 
That we never can retrace, 


So let the time be shortened, love ! 
Time of weariness and blight ; 
The days are hastening forgiveness, 

Let it come this very night. 


GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 
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A STORY OF THE PAST. 


CHAPTER I. 
7". hero of this story began his life 
on a Georgia plantation twenty or 
more years before the war. 

He was a genuine little African, with 
a head as round asa black walnut, and 
white rimmed beads of eyes that took in 
any and every situation at a glance. 

Usually his face wore a broad grin 
which displayed his superb sets of teeth 
to the best advantage, but when called to 
account for some of his numerous deeds 
of mischief, his face would assume such an 
expression of injured innocence, and his 
mouth such a pathetic droop at the 
corners, that his accuser’s wrath would be 
speedily displaced by amusement. 

Even “ Brudder Eph’rum ” would often 
end his admonitions with the exclama- 
tion: 

“Oh! go ‘long, chile! dere aint no 
mo’ hahm in yer dan dere am ina 
chicken, arter all!’ 

Nap’s mission in life seemed to be to 
wait on every one else; and as he never 
managed to be in the place where and 
when he was wanted, calls for him were 
constantly heard. He answered cheer- 
fully. to every appellation, from the 
“Nap, you black rascal!” of Master 
Frank, to the “‘ Napolean Bonypart, yo’ !” 
of his mother, the family cook. 

The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lester, two daughters who were much of 
the time away at school, and two younger 
children—Frank and Fred, tall, slender 
lads; and the latter not being at all 
strong he required a tutor at home, and 
so it was thought best for the boys to 
study together: but Frank was full of 
life and spirits, and the quiet, monotonous 
life of the plantation fretted him, and he 
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found his chief amusement and solace in 
making poor little Nap’s life a burden to 
him. 

The teacher was a native of Vermont, 
and had been ordered to a softer climate 
on account of his failing health; and in 
answering Mr. Lester’s advertisement for 
a teacher, he had found his lot cast in a 
very pleasant place. In general feeling 
he wasin opposition to slavery ; but he saw 
scarcely anything on that well-ordered, 
easy-going plantation to call his latent 
theory and principles into active force. 

He was also an earnest Christian ; and 
it was simply impossible for him to teach 
the lore of this fleeting world without 
also sowing the seed of the Kingdom, 
fiuding fruitful and responsive soil in the 
heart of Fred, by nature so meek and 
loving, but meeting with restiveness and 
scorn on the part of the older brother. 

Nap had from his earliest years fol- 
lowed and served his youngest “ mars’r ” 
with a love but little short of adoration, 
but did Frank’s bidding because he had 
to, and hated him with a hatred that only 
grew with his growth. And it was not 
strange, for Frank was continually setting 
snares for the unwary little black feet, 
which fell into so many other pitfalls be- 
side that Nap was instantly pounced 
upon as the doer of every evil thing on 
the whole place. 

Sometimes after some peculiarly aggra- 
vating exploit “ole mars’r” in his wrath 
would threaten to sell the boy the very 
first chance, but after hearing his solemn 
denial or cute explanation of the charge 
in question, would forget his anger in a 
hearty laugh, and perhaps give the little 
offender a silver bit for being so cunning. 

The colored people, under the repeated 
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exhortations of “Brudder Eph’rum,” 
were inclined to be very religious ; and as 
long as it kept them contented and happy, 
and did not interfere with their labor, 
their master suffered it. One favorite 
form of devotion was a Sunday bush- 
meeting which was attended by brothers 
and sisters from adjoining plantations, 
and sometimes by white people also, who 
were diverted if not edified. 

One night Nap’s mother was talking to 
him while busily at work over the 
supper. 

“T tell yo’ de meetin’s been jis’ pow’ful 
dis yere time! An’ ter-night Brudder 
Dan’l am gwine ter preach on de jedg- 
ment, an’ yo’ mus’ quit yer shines an’ go 
an’ listen, kase we’se all got ter apear at 
dat a-great day an’ give acount of our- 
selfs, ebery one ; dat are so, honey !” 

But at meeting-time Nap was not forth- 
coming to go to service tucked under the 
motherly wing, so she departed without 
him, saying : 

“ He’s but an innercent baby yet, pore 
lam’ !” 

The blazing pine knots cast a wierd 
light over the intense dusky faces looking 
up into the preacher’s, as he portrayed 
the terrors to come. 

“ Git-e ready, sinners, git-e ready fer de 
jedgment! it am a-comin’, it am a-rollin’ 
nearer an’—”’ 

He was interrupted by a wailing blast 
of sound which broke upon the startled 
ears, petrifying every nerve for the mo- 
ment, then another peal quivered through 
the tree-tops, and there was a universal 
panic. Saint as well as sinner fled in 
abject fear. : 

On the outskirt of the woods Brother 
Ephraim gained command of himself, 
and called a halt and a rally, to which 
the most courageous responded, and the 
rest fled to cower in their cabins. 

“O my bressed Lawd! am de last day 
done come fo’ shuah? has it overtooken 
us?” wailed an agonized voice. “Is we 
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gwine ter die, fore we’se got-e ready for 
de jedgment, brudder?” 

“No, no, sister, don’ yo’ be a-skeered! 
Dat ar warn’t Gaberul’s trump! it warn’t 
loud nuff; an’ dere aint no odder signs ob 
an oberturnin’. Dat’s jes’ been some 
rascal sinner a-tryin’ ter skeerify us; 
some pore mis’able sinner what don’ 
know nothin’ skasely! aint dat so, brud- 
der?” But the late preacher was not to 
be found. 

“T knowed it warn’t nuffin’ mo’n dat 
ar!” said one valiant sister. “ It’s a-been 
dat ar Nap, mos’ likely! Whar he be, 
Mammy Luce?” 

‘“*T spects he dun home an’ in he bade, 
dis bressed minnit! Jes yo’ tote along o’ 
me an’ see foh yo’self. Yer’s alwers 
layin’ ebery caper at de fault ob dat pore 
chile ; yo be, so!” 

“Kase he’s alwers up to doin’ ’em, 
dat’s a-why ! an’ didn’t he no mo’n yesti- 
day put yaller pepper in the pail foh dat 
gemmen’s hoss ter drink what done come 
ter see mars’r? an’ didn’t de pore critter 
nigh cough de hade offen hisself?” 

“Spozen he did?” snapped Mammy 
Luce. “Mo’ like yo’ did it yo’self, an’ 
den laid it to my lam”!” and the indignant 
mother, ia her blaze of anger, lost all the 
stock of grace which she had accumu- 
lated during the day. But her faith in 
her son was vindicated when on reaching 
her cabin he was found in his trundle-bed 
sound asleep—suspiciously so, some 
thought, for it took repeated and vigor- 
ous shakings to rouse him up enough to 
stutter out: 

“ Wha’—wha’—what am de racket, 
mammy ?” 

“Dar now, I hopes yer am satisfied 
said his still irate mother, “ an’ dat yo’ll 
beliebe yo’ eyes dat’s seed him in he own 
bade a-sleepin’ like de angel he am! 
Nodder time jes’ be keerful how yo’ lays 
t’ings on de innercent. Yo’ better be a 
repentin’ an’ gittin’ ready, so when de las’ 
jedgment comes foh shuah, yo’ won’t all 
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be skeered out ob yo’ wits!” and with 
this last shaft she buttoned the door after 
the crowd. 

“ Did you blow that horn last night, 
Nap? Tell me the truth!” said his master 
the next day. 

“Why, mars’r! mammy done tole yer 
herself dat I was asleep de hull bressed 
time, she did so! dey all seed me in my 
little bade, too!” 

“T know what your mammy said; but 
if you did do it, and I knew it for certain 
I’d give you a dollar just for the fun I’ve 
hadover it. I’ve laughed all day. a did 
you ?” 

It was a trying moment. Nap twisted 
his thumbs, and shuffled his feet, and 
looked everywhere but at his interlocutor, 
but the spirit of truth, or the desire for re- 
ward at last prevailed, and he said in a con- 
fidential tone : ‘‘ Dis chile did toot de horn, 
mars’r! an’ yo’ jes’ orto a-been dar an’ seed 
‘em skitter !” 

“T wish I had, Nap; though I might 
have run myself. But here’s your money, 
and you can go to town with me and spend 
it.” 

“ Please, mars’r, don’t e tell mammy, no- 
how !” 

“ Never fear, you ebony scamp ; I won’t 
tell her.” 

The next night Nap was sick. Mammy 
Luce was frightened, and fussed untir- 
ingly. ‘I’se done feared dat ar chile 
am gwine jes’ straight away ter de better 
lan’! I knowed all de time he too good fer 
dis yere wicked world; he jes’ a-fadin’ 
away like he pore fader did.” But the 
next day Nap was convalescent, and his 
mother took fresh courage, but persisted 
in petting him; and as she dipped him 
out some chicken broth, she said pity- 
ingly, “De pore lam’ am drefful weak 
an’ delicate!” 

She would have been amazed and hor- 
rified if she could have seen him in town 
the day before, gorging himself until sick- 
ness was an inevitable result ; but he was 
soon as hearty and pert as ever, and 
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ready for any new mischief which came 
in his way. Nap had from the first 
shown a wonderful liking for the 
“teachin’ mars’r,” as he called him; and 
lost no opportunity to hover around him, 
and in odd times and ways absorbed so 
much knowledge, that Mr. Norton speed- 
ily became interested in him. 

The little vassal was frequently re- 
quired to accompany him and Fred on 
long botanizing rambles to carry «books 
and lunch, and at such times took as 
great interest in the tutor’s remarks and 
instructions as Fred himself; and when- 
ever he found the gentleman alone, be- 
sieged him with questions about every- 
thing in earth and in heaven of which he 
had the least inkling, and the man of 
knowledge would in a simple, plain way 
explain as well as he could; but Nap 
would often demand the how and why, 
and solution of the deepest mysteries, 
scarce believing but that Mr. Norton 
must know all about it. 

And as time passed on, the patient 
teacher began to feel that the loving, im- 
pulsive heart of the black boy was really 
accepting and comprehending a little of 
the great truths of Christianity. They 
had many talks on this subject, the older 
disciple trying to make the way plain 
and smooth for the uncertain steps of the 
younger—with what variations of success 
the following will show. 

They had taken a walk one day, and 
sat down to rest ; for the teacher was less 
strong. 

“T’se gittin’ drefful ’ligious dese yere 
days!” 

“T’m glad of that, Nap. But why do 
you think so? are you doing less mischief 
than usual ?” 

“ Dunno ’bout dat; but I kin pray alot.” 

“Yes? but, my boy, your prayers must 
be sincere as well as long. You must be 
in earnest, and mean what you say.” 

“T does, mars’r, ebery libin’ word! I 
done prayed a heap ’bout Mars’r Frank ; 
did so!” 
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“T hope you prayed good things for 
him, Nap!” 

“No indeedy! I’se too mad at he fer 
dat ar!” 

“Q Nap! you mustn’t feel that way 
when you pray. You must have a for- 
giving spirit. I’ve told you so many 
times about the meaning of the Lord’s 
Prayer—that you must forgive so as to 
be forgiven yourself.” 

“ Yes, mars’r, I members dat ar ; but I 
don’t say dat prar no mo’, kase it aint 
made jes’ right fo’ dis chile; kase I can’t 
fergit dat ar Mars’r Frank, nohow! dat’s 
so!” 

“Q Nap! my poor boy, don’t say 
that!’’ 

*¢ Got ter, mars’r! Didn’t he done frow 
me in the mud? an’ aint he allers doin’ 
some mean t’ing mos’ ebery day he lib, 
say ?” 

“ Yes, I know he teases you: I’m sorry, 
too.” 

“ Dar’s Mars’r Fred now, I lubs him 
mos’ ter death, an’ yo’ too; but Mars’r 
Frank me hates an’ hates! Oh! golly! 
he am so mean !” 

“ The Bible says we must love, and not 
hate.” 

“Tt don’t say right out dat I mus’ lub 
dat Mars’r Frank, do it ?—kase I wont, 
nohow !” 

“ You must pray for a forgiving spirit 
then, Nap. Our Saviour forgave even 
those who killed Him. I was sorry to 
hear you say a bad word yesterday. I 
thought you had given that up.” 

“ Dar ’tis ag’in! Mars’r Frank he done 
put he foot out an’ tripped me up as I 
war comin’ from de hall wid ole mars’r’s 
shabin’ water, an’ made me spill it, an’ 
smash de chiny mug what mars’r sot his 
eyes by; an’ he war dat all ober mad, he 
said he sell me down to Noor-leans soon 
as eber he lib ter do it. Wouldn’t yo’ 
done swared yo’self arter dat ar? Dat’s de 
time I prayed ’bout dat Mars’r Frank. 
Yer said tell de Lawd eberyv’ing kase He 
’spected it; so dar now!” 
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“Yes, Nap, but you mustn’t pray for 
judgments on people. Christ even died 
for His enemies.” 

“T’d die too fer Mars’r Fred, an’ fer 
mammy, an’ yo’self; but I'll neber die 
fer Mars’r Frank, ’nless he done kill me 
hisself! Spects nuffin’ else but he will some 
o’ dese days!” 

The same subject came up for discus- 
sion many times after that, but the end of 
every conversation would be like this; 

“T Jub yo’, Mars’r Norton, an’ mammy 
an’ Mars’r Fred; but I’ll neber lub 
Mars’r Frank, neber ! He done use me too 
mean fer dat; an’ if I can’t go ter heben 
widout dat, den I won’t go; dat’s all ’bout 
it !” 


CHAPTER II. 


YEARS passed, bringing many and great 
changes. The once beautiful and pros- 
perous plantation was a forlorn and de- 
serted place, for war with its desolating 
footsteps had marched through Georgia. 

Mr. Lester and his wife, growing old 
and faint-hearted as they heard the din 
of combat drawing nearer and nearer, 
had fled for safety and quiet to the home 
of a married daughter in Iowa. 

Fred and the gentle-hearted teacher 
had long since removed to the land of 
infinite peace. And Frank, as Colonel 
of a gallant Southern regiment, had found 
a congenial field for his impetuous daring 
and restlessness; while Nap was also a 
soldier, and, as he expressed it, “ a con- 
fiscate Linkum man, free, soul an’ body, 
bress de Lawd !” 

Those who knew him best in his new 
life said that he was a good soldier and 
a credit to the army. The seed sown 
years before by the patient and loving 
tutor had sprung up, and was bearing 
abundant fruit in the daily life of the 
black soldier. 

He was mischievous and fun-loving 
still, and the life and delight of the camp ; 


‘but was ever ready and eager to lend a 


helping hand where wanted, often deny- 




















ing himself needed comforts and rest to 
aid others, and showing such genuine 
proof of being a follower of the loving 
and lowly Nazarene that often the dying 
soldiers would send for him instead of 
the chaplain, to pray their passage 
smooth and sing them to their last sleep. 

Mammy Luce was making gruel and 
beef tea in a hospital, and never tired of 
talking about her “ pore lam’”—fears for 
his safety and pride in his position con- 
tending for the mastery in her doting 
old heart. Sometimes her faith was 
strong, and she would confide to any 
chance listener her conviction. “He 
won’t neber git killed nor hurt nohow, 
kase de fighter he war named arter didn’t 
git hurt in his wahs, an’ neider will my 
Nap, kase he takes right arter him; he 
jes’ as brave as—as anyting! Yer jes’ 
orter see him in he unyform ; dere aint a 
mo’ lublier lookin’ soldyer in de hull 
ahmy! I prays de Lawd all de time ter 
take de best keer ob him, an’ I has faith 
ter beliebe dat He will.” 

But in spite of the faith and prayers of 
Mammy Luce there came a day when her 
dear child, brave soldier as he was, was 
carried to a hospital badly wounded. 

“ Will I die ob it, mars’r?” he asked 
the surgeon. 

“T hope not, my good fellow! keep a 
brave heart, and try to help us pull you 
through.” 

“Will I die, mars’r?” he asked the 
chaplain, a little later. (Nap could never 
forget his boyhood’s creed and called 
every white man mars’r.) 

“T can’t tell yet, my poor boy!” said 
the kind chaplain. “I hope you have 
thought of this before and made some at- 
tempt to be ready.” 

“T dunno, mars’r, ef I be jes’ ready. 
Dere’s somet’ing allers troubles me; it’s 
about fergibin’. I feels now, lyin’ here 


wid de life well-nigh gone outen me, as if 
I war furgibin’ an’ lubin’ ter de hull 
worl’; but ef I war well an’ strong, an’ 
shud meet one man—I dunno! 


I’se 
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feared de ole bitter hate’d come up ag’in’ 
him like it used ter, arter all!” 

“T hope not, my dear fellow: let by- 
gones be bygones, and live for better 
things hereafter.” 

“ Dat man war my young mars’r. He’s 
in de wah on de odder side, an’ he war 
allers dat hateful dere couldn’t nobody lib 
in peace wid him; dat’s de libin’ trufe, 
mars r.” 

“ Very likely. Well, try to forget it 
now. The old times are past, and the old 
troubles with them. Just pray for right 
feelings and a clean heart, and then, 
whether you live or die, all will be well.” 

“Thank’ee, mars’r. I'll try ter git 
right ef I kin. De Lawd He’ll know jes’ 
how it stan’s.”’ 

But Nap did not die of that wound. 
He lived to prove that he could forgive 
fully and freely his worst enemy. 





CHAPTER III. 

Do THE stars ever look down on a 
sadder sight than a battle-field when the 
armies, conquered and conquering, have 
swept on and left in their cruel track 
horses and men lying-wounded, dying, and 
dead, all over the trampled earth ? 

One brilliant starry night on such a 
field of carnage lay Nap, the life-blood 
flowing from an ugly wound in his side. 

He gazed up at the sky ; how calm and 
peaceful it seemed up there. A strong 
breeze had blown away the smoke of bat- 
tle which sometimes lingers so long in the 
air: a pure cooling breeze it was that 
seemed as if it might refresh and revive 
the poor stricken forms it swept over. 

It seemed to Nap as if he had been 
lying there for hours. Around him lay 
the dead, but he could hear a little in the 
distance pitiful groans, prayers, curses. 

“Pore fellers! dear Lawd, hab pity on 
’em!” he said. “ Dey’s in sore trubble 
dis night.” 

Suddenly there was a groan and mut- 
tered words from a gray-clad form near 
him, which all this time had seemed to be 
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dead. Nap raised himself a little, and 
called : 

“Mars’r! say, am yer drefful bad 
hurt?” There was no response save a 
slight movement of the body and another 
moan. “Poor mars’r! is it so turrible 
bad ?” 

“Yes, curses on that shell! I’m about 
killed. Those villainous Yanks have 
done for me now.” 

The voice was very faint and tremulous 
in spite of its vindictiveness. 

“Fer de dear Lawd’s sake, Mars’r 
Frank, am dat you? I’se Nap, mars’r ; 
yer ’members Nap, shuah, hey? Don’ 
yer "member Nap, mars’r?” 

But there was no response to his eager 
questioning, though he called again and 
again. 

“Pore feller! he’s jes’ done fainted 
dead away ag’in, I’se feared. Ef 1 could 
only git ‘long side ob him now an’ see 
how bad his hurt am once,” and regard- 
less of his own pain and danger, he rolled 
himself along by slow and painful de- 
grees until he could touch his prostrate 
foe. A canteen lay by his side and for- 
tunately contained a little water. Nap 
managed to get some in his hand and wet 
the forehead and lips of the unconscious 
man who, after a little, again rallied and 
began to mutter to himself disconnected 
words. 

*¢ Mars’r Frank, don’ yer know Nap 
now ?” 

“ Nap? yes, he was a good-for-nothing 
rascal! he’s gone off. Say, what are you 
wetting my face like that, you Yank, or 
—or somebody ?” 

“ | war jes’ a-fetchin’ yer to, mars’r. I 
aint no Yank; I’se jes’ Nap, yer know, 
shuah’s yo’ lib, an’ I’se drefful sorry yo’s 
got hurt.” 

“ Mighty sorry you be—you Nap, if it 
is you. Like enough you shot me your- 
self, you aint a bit too good to do it if you 
had a chance.” 

“ Now, mars’r, don’ talk dat ar way! I 
aint neber hurt a ha’r on yo’ hade, an’ I’se 
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sorry fer yo’ an’ wish I c’ud do somet’ing 
ter help!” 

“ What are you in the war for then, 
and fighting right against me? I hope 
you'll get killed. Oh! dear, what awful 
pain. Can’t you do something for me, 
Nap? do try.” 

“I wish de dear Lawd I could, but I’se 
hurt, too. Don’ feel hard ter pore Nap 
no mo’, mars’r, kase we’se bofe like ter 
die ; we’se pore creeturs now, an’ we can’t 
do nuffin’ but pray.” 

“Yes, lying here like dogs ; why didn’t 
the Yanks kill me outright and not leave 
me here to die by inches in the mud? 
Curses on ’em!” 

“ Now, mars’r, don’t talk like dat ! jes’ 
think ob yer pore soul, an’ fergit dem what 
hurt yo’ an’ try ter fergib’em. Pray wid 
all yer heart an’—” 

“Don’t talk that to me, Nap. You’re 
as big a fool as ever—yes, worse. And 
just see what you’ve got by running off 
and fighting against your best friends; 
good enough for you, too, being you didn’t 
know when you was well off.” 

‘Don’ bring up ole times, mars’r ; dey’s 
all past an’ gone, an’ we’se a-passin’ away, 
too, an’ I wants yer ter fergib me every- 
t’ing yo’ has ag’in’ me. I had drefful hard 
feeling’s ag’in’ yo’ in de past, Mars’r 
Frank. I hated yo’ turrible, but now, 
bress de Lawd! dem feelin’s am all gone 
way, an’ | aint got nuffin’ but Jub in my 
pore heart fer yo’ an’ fer eberybody ; yes, 
eberybody.” 

“Oh! stuff; love don’t help a fellow in 
such a fixasthis. If you could set me on 
my feet strong and well with your praying 
and loving it would amount to something. 
Oh! dear, I wish I was dead and out of 
this misery.” 

“O mars’r! Nap do so wish he could 
help yo’, if only—oh ! dar’s a light, mars’r, 
dar’s a light shuah’s de worl’! dey’s 
a-pickin’ up de wounded, bress "em! we’se 
all right now.” 

“It’s the Yanks, likely; they’ll only 
finish me.” 











“Dey’ll take keer on yer, mars’r, as 
well as dey kin. When dey comes dis 
way, we'll holler.” 

Many anxious minutes passed before 
the ambulance was within hail, and even 
then both voices were weak and uncertain, 
but at last they succeeded in attracting 
attention and the ambulance paused beside 
them. 

“Only room for one more, and hardly 
that, boys.” 

“Den fer de dear Lawd’s sake, take 
pore Mars’r Frank!” pleaded Nap, ear- 
nestly. ‘“ He am so bad off; jes’ do take 
him right along.” 

** But he’s a Reb,” said one of the men ; 
“ we better look after our own first; we'll 
take you.” 

“No, no,” begged the black hero; “I 
kin wait. I’se been hurt bad as this afore, 
an’ I’se drefful tough, an’ he aint, an’ 
he'll mebbe die.” 

“But you'll die yourself, perhaps, if 
you're left.” 

“T’ll try ter hold out till yo’ git back, 
if yo’ll only take Mars’r Frank; jes’ please 
do now.” 

All the manliness in the young South- 
erner’s nature rose up against accepting 
this act of supreme self-sacrifice and love. 

“O Nap! poor boy, I can’t take your 
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chance, it’s too—” but his remonstrance 
was cut short by his fainting with pain on 
being lifted into the ambulance. 

And so the Colonel was borne away to 
the hastily improvised hospital tents, 
while the man who had given up his life 
for the sake of his enemy—nay, his friend 
at last—lay back on the chill, sodden 
ground, and looking up at the fast-fading 
stars, felt an infinite peace and content 
thrilling all his being. Pain was past 
forever. 

“ Do hurry back for Nap, the poor brave 
boy,” were Frank’s first conscious words. 

His rescuers needed no urging, and in 
in less than an hour they stood again be- 
side the soldier of the flag and the cross. 

Tender hands lifted him up from the 
damp ground, disturbing, but only for a 
moment, the soft, dreamy lap of waves 
which were bearing him on toward a beau- 
tiful shore beyond even the echoes of war. 

His comrades tried to revive him and 
stay the departing spirit, but when they 
reached the hospital they bore only the 
form rough and void of all grace and 
beauty, but which had been the abode of 
a noble, unselfish, and Christ-like soul. 

“ Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friend.” 

LILLIAN GREY. 





hiner like success in life, is to be 
gained by paying attention to de- 
tails. Itis better to try to keep from catch- 
ing cold than to be always trying to avoid 
infection. More can be done to check 
cholera by keeping houses clean than by 
using tons of disinfectants. Nature in- 
tended all to have fresh air, sufficient 
plain food, uncontaminated water, and 
exercise. Let us accept Nature’s bequest 
if we prefer health to disease. 
IMPERMEABLE GiuE. To make an 
impermeable glue, soak ordinary glue in 


water until it softens, and remove it be- 
fore it has lost its primitive form. After 
this, dissolve it in linseed oil over a slow 
five until it is brought to the consistence 
of a jelly. This glue may be used for 
joining any kinds of material. In ad- 
dition to strength and.hardness, it has the 
advantage of resisting the action of 
water. 


Many a man who thinks he bears a 
great enterprise on his shoulders is simply 
round-shouldered from carrying a large 
load of self-conceit. 











DAVY’S GARDEN. 


“ T DON’T see what we will do,” sighed 

Davy’s mamma. “Therains have 
washed our vegetables all out, and I don’t 
feel able to work in the garden since I’ve 
had the rheumatism.” 

“T can make garden ?” said Davy, com- 
ing to her side. 

“Poor child! how can such a little 
fellow as you make garden?” his mamma 
replied. 

One day not long after this talk Davy 
was at Cousin John’s, whose home was 
near. 

Cousin John was setting out sweet 
potato and cabbage plants. 

“ Let me help,” coaxed Davy. 

So the little figure trudged up and 
down the garden, carrying the plants and 
setting them out as deftly as any grown 

rson. 

“Look here! Davy, I’ll make some 
beds for you, and you may work as much 
as you like.” 

*O Cousin John! would you hire me, 
please? Couldn’t I earn something?” 

“T’ll see how well you do,” the gentle- 
man answered, smiling at the eager little 
face. 

Davy worked bravely until his share of 
the work was finished. 

When he was ready to go home, Cousin 
John said not a word about paying him. 
Davy was disappointed. 

“T guess I didn’t do well,” he thought, 
“or he’d a-paid me.” 

“You'll be ’prised, mamma,” he said 
one day in the autumn. 

The little boy, had met his cousin that 
morning, and now there was asecret tobe 
kept from Davy’s mamma. 

** But I won’t tell,” Davy said, putting 
his hand over his mouth andrunning out 
of the room for fear he might tell. 

When Cousin John drove up to the 
cottage the next day, Davy jumped up 
and down and clapped his hands. Now 
mamma would find out what his secret 
was. There was a bag in the wagon, and 
it was full of something. 
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Very soon Cousin John walked in with 
the bag on his shoulder. 

And what do you think he did next? 

Right on the clean kitchen-floor he put 
half a bushel of sweet potatoes, and as 
Davy said, “a pile of cabbage.” 

You should have seen Davy’s eyes; 
they were as bright as a boy’s eyes could 
be. 
“Tt’s my garden, mamma,” he cried, 
“and I done it all my own sheff, too.” 

RENA REYNOLDS. 


ALL ON A BRIGHT SPRING MORNING. 


WO brown-eyed boys with restless 
feet clamored for mamma to come 
out-of-doors, out into the bright sunshine. 
“ Do come, mamma, it will make you 
feel just jolly,” Ray said, dancing about 
on the piazza, in front of the window 
where I sat sewing. 

Who could resist two such eloquent 
pleaders, and especially when all nature 
was calling just as loudly to me, to drop 
my sewing, and go out and enjoy the 
awakening of all things from a long 
winter nap. Donning rubbers, jacket, 
and mufiling my neuralgic head in a 
nubia, I sallied forth to join the boys. I 
inhaled great draughts of the fragrant, 
pure air, and said to the little men: 

“Who could bear to stay in a stuffy 
houseall the time?” 

“ Not I, mamma,” said Glenn. 

“ Aren’t you glad we made you come, 
mamma ?” chimed in Ray, clinging with 
his soft fingers to mine. 

We took a run around the wide lawn, 
and soon we were busy as bees trimming 
up the roses, removing some unsightly 
litter that had been forgotten, raking the 
leaves from the herbaceous border, and 
peering under leaves, to see the peren- 
nials making their way through the fresh 
earth. It seemed such a joyous, glad 
morning. The sunshine never seemed to 
beam more brightly. Life seemed so per- 
fectly full of sunshine and joy that to live 
seemed perfect happiness. Then we sat 
down on a rustic seat beneath a branch- 




















ing elm, and’ planned our flower garden. 
Ray was to have the pansy bed—that is 
his favorite flower—and Glenn chose a 
verbena bed. We had planted the seeds 
of both ina hot-bed, and they were com- 
ing on nicely, and not very far in the 
future would be ready to transplant. As 
we sat there in the warm spring sunlight, 
the thought came to me, “Oh! if I could 
always have my boys with me thus as 
pure in thought as they were now,” while 
planning their summer’s work. A silent 
prayer went up from my heart that God 
would keep them always as free from 
guile as now. A mother’s thoughts are 
always hovering over her dear ones, and 
I thought if I rear these dear ones as well 
as I can, with Goed’s help and many 
prayers, I may keep them pure and good. 
Not long was I allowed to sit quiet and 
think. Restless Glenn was soon tugging 
at my hands. 

“Mamma, don’t sit quiet and think, tell 
us, do.” ' 

And then I told them all my hopes and 
fears for them. The brown eyes looked 
eagerly up into mine, as if drinking in 
my words; at the close of my talk they 
each clasped my hand, and said : 

“Oh! we mean to be good boys and 
good men. You will be proud of us. 
Now let us go and see how our seeds are 
growing,” and they bounded away to the 
hot frames to inspect them, while I fol- 
lowed in a more leisurely fashion. 

How many bright hopes centre around 
our children? How few realize all they 
have hoped for. Is there really some 
flaw in their training, which makes so 
many children become wicked men and 
unlovable women? Or would they be 
such, anyway? We can all recall 
instances where with the best training chil- 
dren have gone astray. When we think 
seriously of the matter what a fearful re- 
sponsibility we mothers are obliged to as- 
sume. Oh! let us, assisted by our 
Father, try to bear it and do our whole 
duty. 

As I reached the seed-beds I found the 
boys deep in the mysteries of how seeds 
grow, which mamma was asked to ex- 
plain. My morning out had refreshed 
and cheered me in more ways than one. 
And the serious look on the faces of my 
dear little ones showed they were ponder- 
ing mamma’s little talk. HYACINTH. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


¥ | eee woman has her own way of 

doing things ” is a saying we have 
heard time out of mind, and, to judge by 
the appearance of their different houses, 
one would judge it was true. What a per- 
fect pleasure it is to go into a house kept 
in perfect order. Especially that part 
of it in which the house mother spends 
the greater portion of the day—the 
kitchen. I am speaking now of the house- 
wife who “does her own work.” I do 
not think there is any excuse for having 
a dirty, disorderly kitchen, any more 
than that kind of a parlor, and yet I have 
in my mind’s eye a woman whose parlor 
is the perfection of beauty and neatness, 
but whose kitchen is decidedly the re- 
verse, and resembles in many ways some 
of the darkies’ kitchens spoken of in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the excuse made for 
the disorder, by Aunt Dinah, was, “I 
likes to hab tings handy, missus,” when 
she was expostulated with by “ Miss 
Feely.” Whether this be the case with 
the person I am thinking of, I cannot say, 
but the “tings,” are certainly lying 
around in the most reckless manner, 
System, and a place for everything, are 
two of the most essential things to good 
housekeeping. Beginning with the 
kitchen, if you have no pantry, your 
cupboards should have their special 
place for everything so that if it were 
necessary, you might, the darkest night, 
put your hand on anything you needed. 
Every shelf should be cleaned, and dishes 
put in order once a week. It is a small 
job, occupying but a few moments’ time, 
if done weekly ; but if allowed to remain 
for months, is a day’s work. I use oil- 
cloth, any pretty pattern for my shelves; 
saves the trouble of cutting papers. They 
are neatly tacked down, and a damp 
cloth will wipe off crumbs or any lit- 
ter that may accumulate. These little 
labor-saving ideas should be practiced 
by all busy housewives; the minutes tell, 
to allofus. The cupboard in order and 
kept so, we turn to the kitchen stove. If 
anything in kitchen furniture will “ give 
away” a housekeeper it is an ill-kept 
stove, a dirty dusty-looking affair, that 
seems to stare at you, in the most impu- 
dent manner: so much so that, look into 
which corner of the kitchen you will, 
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your eyes will still take in that untidy 
affair. There is no necessity for it. After 
each meal, when “doing” the dishes, 
give the stove a brush all over; it will 
not take more than one minute, and once 
a week give it a good blacking; just after 
getting out the weekly washing, is a good 
time. Then it is always in order, and, I 
am foolish enough to think a meal tastes 
better when cooked on a well-polished 
stove. Is it all imagination ? Some folks 
have the knack of keeping things neat 
after getting them into proper shape. 
There is a great deal of thought and care 
to be exercised to keep a range in perfect 
order. In frying a beefsteak, there is al- 
ways danger of spattering, when turning ; 
to avoid this, carry the skillet, or frying 
pan, to the sink, or the kitchen table; 
never turn any kind of meat while on 
the stove, and never let anything boil 
over on it, if it can possibly be avoided. 
As soon as everything in the cooking line 
is removed from the top, take a piece of 
newspaper, and give it a brisk rubbing, 
both top and hearth. Kept thus, your 
range is always in a presentable condition. 
The sink and kitchen table come next. 
I very much admire a white, snow white, 
kitchen table; always kept one, but as 
the years creep on, I feel that I must 
save my strength, so the table has a neat 
oil-cloth, and the same in the bottom of 
my sink ; back of the table is an oil-cloth 
splasher; no spattered walls, to be an 
eyesore from fall until spring. By care- 
fully washing table and sink every 
morning, and keeping cooking utensils 
in their proper places and not littered 
over the table, one may be always tidied 
up, so that if a neighbor drops in to the 
kitchen (which is often the case with we 
farmer folk), we experience no sense of 
shame, as we certainly should if things 
were not in proper shape. We must con- 
fess we are “ built that way,” and cannot 
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around, and “clar-up.”’ 








help the momentary feeling of mortifica- 
tion, if things don’t look just so. Am- 
monia is one of the things we cannot get 
along without in our housekeeping; it 
can be used in so many ways in cleaning, 
and about sinks it is really indispensable. 
A little diluted in water, and those finger- 
marks made by baby Mark on the 
kitchen door disappear like magic. In 
cleaning woodwork it is far better than 
soap, removing the dirt, without affecting 
the paint. Always keep a pint bottle 
of it in the sink cupboard, where it can 
be used as needed. 

System, having days set apart for work, 
is a grand thing; if not carried to an 
extreme. We must always make allow- 
ances for company, and not feel too an- 
noyed if our work be delayed by unex- 
pected company. The enjoyment of 
meeting and entertaining our friends 
should be great, and no worrying over 
work should mar our perfect pleasure at 
such a time. Exercising hospitality in 
the true way will keep us always young, 
and drive dull care to the four winds. 
But is it not a comfort while having com- 
pany to know that “up-stairs and down- 
stairs, and in my lady’s chamber” is 
clean, pure, and free from dirt, just be- 
cause that system of yours made you go 
over your house from down-stairs to all 
the chambers. Once a week is sufficient 
to keep a house of moderate size in ex- 
cellent order. There are rooms not in 
daily use, perhaps, but go over them, 
dusting here and arranging there. It all 
counts in the end, and tends in many ways 
to keep the wheels of good housekeeping to 
run smoothly. This keeping up of the 
work, not letting things go slipshod for a 
week or two, and then a -general fly- 
Tis better to 
be orderly at all times. Infinitely easier 
to be so in the long run. 

HYACINTH. 





ONSTANT applieation to pleasure 
takes away from the enjoyment, or 

_ rather turns it into the nature of a very 

burdensome and laborious business. 





Ir is claimed by some that milk is 





made more digestible by shaking. It 
can be done by placing a tin cup over a 
tumbler. It may be that the increased 
digestibility of the milk thus shaken is 
due to the admixture of air. It is prob- 
ably worth trying. 
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A C, SOCIABLE. 


“T\EAR GIRLS :—” 

Wrote Kitty Wood, from the 
little up-country town where she had 
gone to spend a few weeks with some 
friends after the holidays. 


“DEAR GIRLS :— 

“T have the most unique and delightful 
sort of entertainment to tell you about! 
It was held here in the Crescent Avenue 
chapel last week, for the benefit of some 
one of the: numerous charities that we 
‘always have with us,’ and I think per- 
haps there might be a suggestion in it, for 
something of the kind for our own parish. 
So I herewith transmit the idea, hoping 
you may catch it, and evolve a new illus- 
tration ! 

“ After talking over the matter of what 
‘it’should be, the girls finally decided 
that something to eat would probably be 
the most attractive method of enlisting 
the men portion of the congregation and 
neighborhood to attend whatever they 
might ‘get up’ for the cause, so in due 
time curious looking, huge, yellow- 
colored placards posted in the stores and 
post-office announced as follows : 


A 
C. SUPPER, SALE AND SOCIABLE 
will be held in the 
CRESCENT AVENUE CHAPEL 
on 
Saturday Evening, January 10th, 
From seven to ten o’clock, Pp. M. 


ALL WELCOME! 


“ Everybody in town, of course, won- 
dered at and puzzled over the curious in- 
vitation ; the girls answered no questions 
concerning the affair; the ‘C’ might 
mean curiosity, they inferred! Accord- 
ingly everybody in town went when the 
evening arrived, to C what the ‘C. 
Sociable, Sale, and Supper’ might B as it 
were—See? Eh? 

“ Well it certainly was a success! 
“ Asone entered the door after ascending 





the stairway, a semicircle of booths met 
the view. Each booth represented a day 
of the week. 

“The occupants of the booths were at- 
tired in costumes appropriate to the day 
they represented, and sold articles both 
useful and ornamental. 

“ Directly opposite the entrance-door, 
at the other end of the room, were numer- 
ous small tables seating from four to 
ten persons, upon which supper was served. 

“ Neatly attired maidens, each one in a 
yellow gown with white apron and cap, 
and wearing a letter C upon her sleeve, 
waited upon these tables, and an equal 
number of youths with yellow neckties, 
and wearing the same letter C on the 
lapel of their coats, attended the maidens. 

“ Monday's Booth was presided over by 
the washing-day committee, and here 
could be purchased soap, starch, bluing, 
clothes-lines, clothes-pins, tubs, boards, 
and anything pertaining to that day’s 
order of work. 

“ Tuesday's Booth displayed sad-irons, 
holders, ironing-boards, and blankets, 
etc. 

“ Wednesday’s Booth held the mending- 
day committee, and here could be bought 
needles, thread, darning cotton, silk, etc. 

“ Thursday's Booth contained the re- 
ception-day committee, and here the 
ladies sold the latest magazines and books 
and papers and stationery. ‘ 

“ Friday’s Booth contained brooms 
sweeping-caps, dusters, etc. 

“ Saturday's Booth, the marketing, bak- 
ing, and cleaning committee had charge of, 
and here tins, baskets, brushes, crockery 
and such articles could be obtained. A 
candy-table near this booth was attended 
by the prettiest young girls. 

“ The supper was delicious ; everything 
was concocted and donated by good home 
cooks, and the menu, which was as follows, 
as toothsome as it was unique, 

“Tt was printed on yellow paper and 
had the C. C. C. monogram at the top. 

“Each person who could order such 
articles as were printed on the bill of 
fare, by their correct names, _ sation 
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to a pretty little souvenir, a decorated 
yellow letter C with a yellow ribbon 
attached, by which to tie it to the button- 
hole. 

“T will translate the menu for your 
benefit, however, as I gave it, as follows: 


COURSES. 


Crustaceans, cooked in crumbs, (Oysters). 

Cold carved creature, (Tongue, Turkey, 
and Chicken). 

Cereal compounds, (Bread, Biscuits, and 
Cakes). 


Churned cream, (Butter). 
Coagulated curd, (Cheese). 
Cucumbers, cider cured, (Pickles). 
Country cousin’s comfurt, (Doughnuts). 
Creature cheese, (Milk). 
Chinese cordial, (Tea). 
Ceylon cup, (Coffee). 
Cinnamon cake. 

Corn cake. 

Congealed cream, (Ices). 


“ The affair was a decidedly successful 
one, both in its large attendance, as well 
as its generous receipts. 

“ Hoping we may be able to originate 
something as new and entertaining for 
our May Fair, and with love to all the 
household, Affectionately 

“Ererr.” 
AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 





DISCOVERING WHO ROBBED OLD 
SPECK’S NEST. 
OLD-FASHIONED EASTERS ENJOYED BY THE 


YOUNG PEOPLE AT HAZELWOOD. 


OTHER began to find that at least 
three weeks before Easter our hens 
weren’t at all industrious. Even the nests 
belonging to the Plymouth Rocks, and the 
white and black speckles and Dominicks, 
good layers, were often left for days al- 
most eggless, the “ pattern” egg alone as 
“ Sissy,’’ our sunshine, called it remaining. 
Arthur, blue-eyed, twelve years old, 
and mother’s own boy, nodded myste- 
riously with a laugh in his bonny eyes 
when mother complained (?) of the hens’ 
“ laziness.” 
Ernest, Bud, Jacob, Sissy, and our- 
selyes had assisted Arthur in robbing 
those nests. 


Each one knew of the hiding-place in | 


the southeast corner of the hay-mow 
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where those white, pearly beauties were 
safely hidden from mother’s usually sharp 
eyes. Those beautiful brown eyes never 
ferreted out that stolen nest. 

Mother was “ awful easy fooled about 
Easter eggs,” so Sissy said. 

Upon Saturday afternoon, after all the 
“Saturday’s work ” was done, six trium- 
phant young people “ surprised mother ”’ 
by invading the big sunny kitchen and 
bringing in at least four dozen eggs. 

“ Ah! it wasn’t the hens’ fault that the . 
nests were empty,” was what she always 
said to us upon this occasion. 

** You didn’t look in the right place, 
mother,” said Arthur, gleefully. 

“No,” chimed Sissy, “I telled her one 
day when she wanted to make a custard 
pie to look in the southeast corner.” 

“What did you do that for, Miss 
Tattle Tale. Guess you’ll be left out of 
our secret next Easter, if you’re goin’ to 
tell mother everything,” scolded Arthur. 

“T tell mammy ’bout them eggs, ’cause 
I love custard pie, ’sides she thought old 
speck was lazy. I like to tell mother 
things,’’ retorted Sissy, sturdily. 

“Of course, you’re mammy’s baby,” 
cried Ernest, indignantly. 

“She is mother’s lady,” said mother, 
soothingly, and then six eager voices began 
to plead for “jest a few colored eggs for 
Easter.” 

Mother always helped with the delight- 
ful fun of coloring the Easter eggs, being 
careful when using strong dyes or cracked 
eggs, for many of the dyed ones would 
be eaten, though there was an abundance 
of the uncolored ones provided for the 
table. 

Diamond dyes were unknown, but 
aniline produced a beautiful crimson. 
For the crimson and pink eggs, mother 
dissolved one teaspoonful aniline in 
water, one quart, allowing it to boil. 
After boiling hard in clear water the 
eggs to be tinted were with a small paint 
brush each given a bright crimson coat. 

By diluting part of the dye with water, 
pink ones were made. By daubing alter- 
nately with the deep and pale dyes, beau- 
tiful crimson and pink spotted ones were 
achieved. 

Madder red and _ cochineal-colored 
eggs were produced by using the dyes in 
the same manner that the aniline ones 
were treated. 














‘The madder red ones were a brownish 
red, the cochineal a carmine or nearly 
scarlet if the dyer was a skillful one. 

A little indigo tied in a thin eloth 
dipped in water and daubed over eggs 
fished from the pot of boiling water were 
blue and beautifully (?) clouded. 

Onion hulls and new wheat boiled with 
the eggs turned the pearly shells a yellow 
color. Boiling them in strong coffee 
brought them out a light, warm brown. 

Logwood, a teaspoonful dissolved in 
cold water, then boiled into one quart 
rain-water, produced a purple which we 
thought royally beautiful. 

Boiling the eggs in walnut-hull dye 
changed the white coats into golden- 
brown ones. 

One particular Saturday afternoon was 
a joyous occasion. We had our favorite 
colors, and were not timid in suggesting 
ouy preferences. 

“Make ’em all yeller,” suggested 
Jacob, the eldest one of our band. 

“Yeller,” scornfully echoed Arthur, 
“that isn’t a nice color, mother; I say 

ink ones.”’ 

“Pink isn’t half so nice as purple. 
That is a queen’s color. The Queen of 
Sheba wore it,” said Ernest, the stu- 
dent. 

“The queen wasn’t half so lovely as 
mammy,” said loyal Sissy. ‘“ Make ’em 
blue like mammy’s ribbon.” 

“Blue and spotted, that’s all that 
babies know about Easter eggs,” grumbled 
Jacob. 

Our wise mother compromised by di- 
viding the colors, giving each a fair 
chance. 

I am glad to remember to-day that 
Sissy’s store was always the largest, each 
one of the boy’s slily slipping an extra 
egg from their own supply into “ Sissy’s 
heap.” 

For ten years those left in the family- 
circle have only had blessed memories of 
our “Sunshine,” the dear blue-eyed 
‘* Sissy ” who now keeps her Easters in 
Heaven. 

Before sunset the muss was cleared 
away, and the Easter eggs tastefully (?) 
arranged upon the living-room mantel, 
awaiting father’s admiration when he 
should return from the village. 

After our hearty country supper we 
gathered about the big fire-place, where 
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the back-log and fore-stick cheerily 
burned. With father and mother we sang 
Easter carols and read the old sweet won- 
derful story of the risen Christ. 

One evening while listening to father’s 
voice as he read the account we had lis- 
tened to with reverence, there flooded 
our heart a wonder, a joy such as we 
never knew before. 

This Easter we saw it all, Christ did 
rise from the dead. We knew it. No 
longer was the story of the ascension only 
a beautiful story, something really be- 
lieved, though dimly realized. 

Now we know it was all real. Mother 
was quick to see that we had let into our 
hearts a great joy. 

After warmly covering “Sissy” and 
ourselves as we lay in our patchwork- 
covered bed, she whispered : 

“It isa blessed Easter eve, isn’t it?” 

About our little house unusually fierce 
Faster storm-winds raged. 

The boughs of the big snow- ball scraped 
the window near to the head of our bed, 
and the rains fell heavily. Above the 
roar of the storm we heard father’s voice 
as he read—“I will fear no evil,” we 
were not afraid now that we knew there 
was a risen Christ. 

Upon Easter Sunday morning we found 
hidden out in the garden under the 
currant bushes, in the wash-house, and in 
old “speck’s” and “dominick’s” nest 
“ lovely eggs,” the best ones of all, though 
the hens “ qua quaw-d-d!” when finding 
in their nests these “queer, high-col- 
ored nest-eggs.” 

By selecting gay-colored, easily faded 
calico, and sewing each egg into a fitted 
cover, then boiling into a pot of leached 
wood-ashes water, the color and figure 
was firmly fixed upon each egg. Mother 
had prepared these ‘‘ calico eggs” and 
hidden them that we might have the 
“ Easter search.”’ 

Our old and much-loved school-teacher 
with his pen-knife just before Easter 
usually prepared for each pupil some 
really pretty decorated eggs, the “pic- 
tures” scratched upon a purple or scarlet- 
dyed egg, usually being designed to please 
the highly-favored recipient of these 
treasured Easter gifts. 

Father was always “enlightened” as to 
what had caused the scarcity of eggs 
during the month preceding Easter, 


when our store of Easter eggs were col- 
lected. 

Just before breakfast he usually sur- 
prises us by bringing in his “ hoard,” and 
then we “conspirators” were all proven 
alike guilty of the charge of “robbing 
poor Speck’s nest.” 

The costly, beautiful Easter eggs which 
are to-day shown us every Easter-tide 
overshadow those home-dyed ones which 
were the delight of our youth. but in our 
eyes they are not more beautiful. 

The story of the risen Christ is not 
more sweetly told to-day in palatial homes 
than it was to thecountry-bred, six happy 
young people who upon the Easters that 
came and went in Auld Lang Syne gath- 
ered about the hearthstone in Hazelwood 


homestead. 
POLLY POND. 





WHAT THE SUNBEAM SAID. 


OU’D scarcely believe, but one winter 
day 
A little gold sunbeam ran away 
And stole in the room where gran’mamma 
lay— 
Sick and discouraged and sad. 
It tumbled about on her silver hair, 
And tried to soften her wrinkles of care, 
And it said, ““O dear! the world is so 
fair, 
I have come to make you glad.” 


Then gran’mamma wakened from out her 
dream, 
So surprised to find a little sunbeam 
With her, and she said, “ It does somehow 
seem 
Brighter since you are here. 
I never did know how a tender smile, 
Or a wee little guest for the briefest while 
Could gran’mamma’s wearisomé hours be- 
uile, 
And” comfort and strengthen and 
cheer.” 


Then the little gold sunbeam kissed her 
and said, 

With a wise little nod of her yellow head, 

Ere out of the window she homeward 
fled, 

To the land where sunbeams live: 

“Tf dear little girls would remember you, 

Dull days when they never know what to 
do, 
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And bring you a smile or a flower or two, 
Dear me, how much pleasure they'd 
give.” 
ELLA HIGGINSON. 


THREE WORDS AND—— 


M* story is about Benny, a little 
Italian boy, six years old, who 
came to my school one day. He was 
pretty and bright and “ as good as gold,” 
but not one word of English could he 
speak, nor his pretty mother who brought 
him by the hand, and nodded so know- 
ingly at me with her shawl-covered head. 

I gave Benny a seat, and began teach- 
ing him to write and read a little each 
day. He was in a class which was dis- 
missed every forenoon at half-past ten, if 
work was well done. At first I did not 
dismiss Benny, for he was slow to make 
any attempt to write, but one morning 
his slate looked so well that I sent him 
home with the others. 

Just as recess was over, the door 
opened, and there stood Benny and his 
mother. She pushed him in, and beck- 
oned to me to come to her. I went, and, 
making a sideway motion with her hand 
that meant I must slap him, she said, 
‘* Benny,” and motioned again. 

I shook my head to tell her no, and she 
then called Benny to her, and thinking 
I did not understand, then and there 
boxed his earssoundly. I felt sorry, for 
it hurt the poor little fellow, who had 
been good, and did not run away as she 
thought. 

I could only send him to his seat, and 
let the mother go home. In a few days, 
I ventured to dismiss him early again, 
hoping she would understand, with the 
aid of an older Italian boy who under- 
stood a little English ; but as soon as re- 
cess was over, there she stood at the door 
with Benny by the hand. 

I went to her, taking Benny’s well- 
filled slate, saying, ‘‘ Benny,” and then 
pointing to the slate. She looked at me 
curiously, and my next movement was to 
take the long pointer, point to half-past 
ten on the clock, show the slate, say 
“ Benny ” again, and point to the door. 
Poor woman! She shook her head, 
dropped her hands in a helpless way, and 
looked so sad to think she could not com- 
prehend my meaning. Benny’s face wore 




















just as anxious a look, but I think he 
did not understand me either. I let him 
take his seat, gave him a cut-up picture 
card to put together, and the mother 
went home. 

I tried dismissing him the next day; 
but back came the pair as promptly as 
ever. She was determined that he should 
not run away from school. 

I thought, “What shall I do?” for it 
was too bad to keep the little fellow con- 
fined for so long a morning. 

I turned and called “ Benny!” holding 
out my hand. He came with a timid 
and frightened look, for I presume he 
thought I was going to box his ears; but 
he came. I then put one arm around 
his shoulders, drew him to me, stroked 
his cheek and hair a good many times, 
looked at his mother with a smile, and 
said, “ Benny good! Benny good !” 

The radiant look of comprehension and 
delight that came into the faces of mother 
and boy, brought the tears to my eyes. 
Putting his hand into hers, I led them 
both out of the door, saying, “ Benny 
good !” over and over. 

That ended the trouble about dismiss- 
ing the dear little boy. 

One morning Benny did not come to 
school, and one of the children told me he 
was sick. That afternoon I went in search 
of his home, finding it at last, after many 
inquiries after “ Benny ” among the neigh- 
bors, in the back room of a basement. I 
knocked at the door, and when his mother 
opened it I uttered my magic word 
“Benny!” She looked anxious, yet half 
pleased, motioned me in and made me 
take a chair. 

The room contained six or seven men 
and women besides Benny’s father and 
mother, who were evidently visitors. They 
all looked stolidly at me. I said “ Benny” 
again, which meant, “ What is the 
matter with Benny ?” as well as I could 
say it. 


a are three things which ought 

to be considered before some things 
are spoken—the manner, the time, and 
the place. 
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The mother laid her hand on her fore- 
head; then on her pulse just as a doctor 
would, and then on her lips. I knewshe 
meant fever, and sure enough she did, for 
in a minute the father led Benny out of 
the next room, and his mouth was sur- 
rounded by fever sores, and his hands and 
face were hot. I felt them as he stood 
before me, wearing all his usual clothes 
with his overcoat and thick cap added, to 
keep him from taking more cold, I sup- 
pose, 

I then drew from my bag a pretty little 
glass, filled with pretty red jelly, such as 
I always prepare for sick children, and 
put it into Benny’s hand. Up to this time 
the room had been perfectly silent except 
for my spoken “ Benny,” but no sooner 
had I given him the jelly than every man 
and woman said, “Thanks, thanks, 
thanks!” as heartily as they could, and 
with such joyous, kindly looks on their 
faces. 

My little glass of jelly had said all I 
could not say with words, and they all 
understood. 

In a few days Benny was well enough 
to come toschool. His mother came with 
him to the door and put into his hands a 
paper bag. He brought it to me with 
such a happy smile on his face, and when 
I opened it I found some beautiful oranges. 
It was now my turn to say, “Thanks, 
thanks !” and to shake hands with Benn 
and his mother, just as she and the father 
had done with me when I handed Benny 
the jelly. 

Thus, you see, a perfect understanding 
and a good, warm friendship had come to 
us all with just three words—Benny, 
good, and thanks. Was it only three 
words? Was it’ not three words and 
something else ? What was the something 
else? Doyou know? I am sureI need 
scarcely say, “It was three words and 
love,” for what else could it be? 

JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


So Lone as we are full of self we are 
shocked at the faults of others. Let us 


tlaink often of our oyn shortcomings, and 
we shall be lenient toward those of others. 
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PEEPS AT OUR NEIGHBORS. 


[' seems but fair that before we go peep- 

ing at our neighbors I should open 
my own door and let our neighbors have 
a peep at the household of Squire Ben- 
jamin Hunt. 

Perhaps I am more willing because this 
is really a very favorable moraing for a 
first peep at us. 

The sunshine streams in through the 
two wide east windows and quite glorifies 
the big sitting-room with its radiance. 

By one of the windows, where the birds 
are almost bursting their throats with 
song and the geraniums on the stand are 
fairly aflame with bloom, sits Serena, fin- 
ishing off a pile of sewing that yesterday 
I did the machine part of. 

Dear Serena! as I sit here and look at 
her fair brow, banded by its shining 
wealth of brown hair, her dark, ‘placid 
eyes, like calm, deep Jakes, her whole 
sweet gracious presence, I think if ever 
one was born to fit a name it was Serena. 

Serene by name and nature. The most 
blessed spirit that ever held a heavenly 
sphere about a home. 

There at the other window, in her big 
straight-backed cushioned chair, with the 
tortoise-shell eat curled up at her feet in 
the sunshine, and the knitting needles, 
that are so seldom idle, moving in the 
wrinkled hands, sits grandma, humming 
in her little soft voice one of the good old 
hymn tunes of the long ago. 

How I do like to hear'the sweet quaver- 
ing old voice slipping on over the old 
tunes. It always carries me back to the 
old days when I was first taken to church 
up on the hill where the smell of the 
clover-fields came floating in at the win- 
dows and the waving branches of the trees 
cast their graceful shadows against the 
white wall behind the high, old-fashioned 
pulpit where I watched their swaying un- 
til they and the face of the old minister 
and the sound of his voice and the hum 
of the bees outside all blended into one 
and was lost, until astouch of my mother’s 
hand and the voices of the congregation 
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rising in “ Coronation,” or “On Jordan’s 
Stormy Banks,” or some other of the old 
hymns brought me back to reality again. 

Grandma isn’t our “really truly” 


grandma, you know, as the children say, 


but she is almost the same. 

We have known her all our _ lives. 
Many a caraway cake and rosy apple did 
I have from Grandma Davis when I was 
a toddler, and it is only a going-on of the 
lifelong friendship now. 

Many ups and downs of life has grand- 
ma seen. ‘The loss by sudden death of a 
devoted husband, the struggle of a frail 
woman’s strength against poverty and to 
keep her five little ones together, only to 
see them drop away till only one was left, 
the sickly son who had worked and kept 
a little home comfortable for the old 
mother while he fought his relentless foe, 
consumption, until two years ago, when he, 
too, was gathered home and the weak 
little mother had outlived them all. 

I shall never forget the day when poor 
Samuel was borne away. 

The wind was so bleak, the day so 
gloomy and cold, and the first sifting 
snows of winter mingled with the rustling 
dead leaves. 

We were about to leave the house. 
Grandma had gone alone into the little 
keeping-room to take her last look at her 
boy. Her “boy” still, though frosted 
threads were in his thin locks and wrinkies 
seamed cheek and brow. 

Going to her later I found her weeping 
most bitterly, lying across the coffined 
form and stroking the cold face, while she 
talked to her dead as if he still could 
hear. 

“(© Sam’el! Sam’el!” she sobbed, “it 
orter a-ben me; yes, it orter a-ben me! 
you might a-lived and worked, but I can’t 
do nothin’, and must go to the poor-house. 
Do you hear, son? Your old mother 
must go to the poor house, and it'll kill 
me, I know.” 

I put my arms around the poor thin 
little form in its garments of mourning 
and drew her away. 

Wheu all was over I whispered a few 
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words to father, and then we went up to 
the broken-hearted, lonely mother and 
took her up into our own easy-seated 
buggy, and I said, as cheerfully as I 
could : 

“ You are going home with us, grand- 
ma, to stay a few days. Mrs. Roberts 
will take care of everything and lock up 
your house, and you must come to us and 
rest.” 

Even then how the sad face brightened. 

“Qh! this is proper good of you, Doro- 
thy, you and your pa! You do think of 
everybody! I can’t tell you, Dorothy, 
how I dreaded to go back home where it 
was all so lonesome !” 

“And you sha’n’t, grandma,” I said, 
cuddling her down under the robes. “I 
shall take you under my own wing till 
you feel better.” 

And then when we got home into the 
warm, cheerful room where Serena met 
us and kissed grandma’s soft wrinkled 
face, and took off her things, and rubbed 
her cold hands, and petted and soothed 
her, oh! how glad I was that we had 
brought her home. Somehow grandma 
just fitted in! 

And so we cheered and comforted her, 
and the days went on, until she had been 
with us two or three weeks. 

Then she spoke to father one morning 
after breakfast. 

She had seemed so silent and sad that 
ee that we had feared she was not 
well. 

But when she spoke to father, with her 
face pale and shaken, and yet with a sim- 
ple dignity in her voice and manner, we 
all knew what ailed her then. 

“Squire Hunt,” she said, “I want to 
speak to you just a minute; I orter a- 
done it before. I’ve been here a long 
while now, and I never can forgit— 
never !—how good you and the children 
have been to me. But I think if you 
would be good enough to see—to see—” 
her voice shook so that she had to stop, 
but she recovered herself bravely—* you 
know what orter be done to get me took 
care of, over—there—and it must be, fust 
or last—so if you please, ‘Squire—and 
I'll be ready to-morrer—to-day—any time 
you say!” 

“What, tut! grandma!” said father, 
blowing his nose furiously. “Have the 
girls been abusing you that you want to 
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get away from us? Here, Dorothy— 
Serena! you talk with grandma! I’m in 
a great hurry this morning. Next week 
—down-town—by—and by—” These 
disjointed fragments of speech came float- 
ing back as he went out and through the 
hall. 

I looked over at Serena. She did not 
need to say one word. She took up her 
crutches and went over to where grand- 
ma sat wiping her eyes, and put her arms 
around her. 

I flew out to the gate, where father was 
just climbing into the buggy to drive into 
the village. 

“ Father! you won’t—you don’t mean 
—-she isn’t a bit of trouble any more than 
a little brown bird!” I cried. 

“Dorothy,” said my father, leaning 
down from the buggy, with his keen gray 
eyes looking down into mine, with his own 
kind smile lurking there and around his 
mouth under its grizzled beard, “do you 
remember, when you was a little thing, 
you begged me not to fasten up the big 
knot-hole in the corn-crib where the little 
gray squirrel ran down from the tree and 
stole my corn?” 

“Yes, I remember,” I said. 

“ Well, I didn’t, did I?” 

“No!” I laughed. 

“ Well, it’s cold, and your nose is blue! 
run back into the house and plague Se- 
rena. I won’t nail up your squirrel hole!” 

And then he chirped to old Roxy and 
drove away, 

That was just like father. The ten- 
derest heart under his quaint, gruff ways ! 

Serena and I looked at each other 
when [ went in, and neither of us spoke, 
but we knew then just as well as we do, 
now that Grandma Davis was to be our 
own grandma and have her place at our 
hearthstone, just as long as she lived. 

We told her that she was to stay and 
content herself with us awhile longer, | 
and in a day or two, after a little fireside 
chat with father, which Serena and I had 
always had from little children, just be- 
fore going to bed, we sent grandma to 
spend the whole day with an old friend 
in the village, and then we set to work. 

She had asked father to sell her few 
things at the old house where she had 
lived, except a few precious relics, but it 
it had not yet been done. 

After she talked about it, and said how 
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she hated to see the old things go, and 
told us how long she had had this, and 
what fond memory was linked with that, 
until we knew all her little cherished 
notions. 

As soon as she was gone, we called in 
Roberts and his wife—they live in our 
tenant-house and work the farm—and we 
cleared out and cleaned up the south- 
room, that has only been used for a sort 
of store-room for so long, and we had 
Roberts bring up the things we had se- 
lected from the little red house below the 


hill, and we set to work to make grand- . 


ma’s “ home.” 

We put down her best rag carpet, that 
she had made with her own hands, and 
we put up her high-post bedstead, with 
its white valences to hide its long thin 
legs, and its ruffled curtains, and at its 
side her “ Bible-stand,” with its fringed 
white cover, just as it had stood ever 
since I could remember. 

And we put up her white dimity 
window-curtains with their ball-fringe, 
and laid down the braided rugs around 
the stove, and set her precious old brass- 
fitted bureau and big cedar ‘ chist” in 
place, and by night all was bright and 
warm and ready. 

Then when grandma came home, and 
had got warm and had supper, we opened 
the door and asked her to step there a 
minute. 

Dear me! grandma couldn’t say one 
word! She stood and looked, and smiled 
with the tears running down her face, and 
at last said : 

“Children, what—what does it all 
mean ?” 

“Tt means that you are to stay with us 
always, grandma, and be at home and be 
happy,” I said. 

But grandma turned to father, who 
stood in the door looking in with his 
kindly smile, and held out her hands to 
him. 


“** Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these,’ ” she said, in a low, shaken 
voice, “‘ ye have done it unto me!’ O 
"Squire Hunt! I can’t thank you, but 
the Lord’s blessing will be upon your 
house !” 

And her words sounded like a bene- 
diction. 

And father said a few words of wel- 
come, and then we all talked at once, for 
Mrs. Roberts had stayed to see grandma’s 
surprise, and we all were very jolly and 
happy. 

I don’t see now how we ever got along 
without grandma. Serena and I say it is 
as if there had always been a little empty 
corner waiting for her. 

Maybe it would be a little bit nicer if 
she were our “truly own” grandma, who 
had brought up our father or mother, and 
could tell us of all their young life. I 
always did enjoy those who had an old 
grandpa or grandma at their fireside. 

But really this is next thing to it. 

Grandma has her place with us and 
knows she is welcome, but it always did 
seem to me that old people ought to have 
some place of their very own, where they 
ean shut all the rest of the world out, even 
their dearest, when they feel the need that 
each life has from God, to withdraw itself 
and be alone with its soul and its Creator. 

Even little children will often choose 
to go away by themselves, and every hu- 
man life, however rude, has its times of 
silence or withdrawing, when it wants to 
be “let alone.” 

Serena thinks as I do about this, and 
this is why we gave grandma her room— 
that is, hers only—where no one ever 
enters without a knock at the door or an 
invitation. 

And this is our household. And my- 
self, you say ? 

Ah! well, I am Dorothy, and you 
must find me out as we go along. 

DOROTHY HUNT. 





Ry ana community may be said to be 

divided into two classes—those who 
desire to learn, and those who do not. The 
differenceis noticeable in every department 
and every detail of their lives. The first 


see beauties and wonders in nature and in 





art that the second know nothing of; the 
first finds fountains of delight in their 
fellow-men where the second find them 
flat and unprofitable; the first are full 
of ever-growing life and activity, the 
others are dull and unprogressive. 
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Well-tried recipes, helpful suggestions, and plain, 
practical “ talks” on subjects of special interest to 
women are cordtally invited for this depart- 
ment, which we have reason to believe most of our 
readers find interesting no leas than useful. Our 
“Home” friends will here have opportunities of 
assisting each other by giving timely and helpful re- 
plies and letters, and of asking any information 
they may desire. All communications designed for 
this department should be addressed to the Editor 
“Home” Housekeeper, P. O. Box 913, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A LITTLE “ HOME” TALK. 


Dear HovusekEEPERS:—How many of 
us are doing all we might or should to 
help lift burdens from other lives and 
make other hearts happier ? 

I was reminded of this by reading a 
little editorial the other day. The writer 
said in substance that it is not right for 
any one to refuse to do little because he 
or she could not do much; toslight small 
opportunities because there seemed to 
come no great ones to us; to neglect to 
give the cup of cold water because we 
could not offer a loaf of bread with it; to 
bury our one talent because God gave our 
neighbor ten talents to use; to hide be- 
hind the responsibilities of the rich be- 
cause we are poor in purse and cannot 
give as we would do “ if we had money.” 

Isn’t this true? How many of us are 
there who think, even if we do not say, 
“If I had wealth, what good I would do 
with it,” and then go right on in our own 
selfish way of doing nothing for others’ 
pleasure because we can’t do much? I do 
not refer to the members of our own 
family circle, but to those outside of it 
who may have far less to enjoy in life than 
we, and there are many, many such. 
There may be some, too, in our homes, to 
whose lot a portion of sorrow and loneli- 
ness falls, and whose days we might 
brighten if we but thought to do so. 
Those of us who are in the hurry and 
pleasurable activity of early or middle 
life, for example, can hardly conceive the 
“all alone ” feeling of the aged one or in- 
valid “ within our (or other) gates.” We 
get so used to seeing them day after day 


in the same place, doing the same things, 
that it does not occur to us they must often 
feel the utter weariness of inactivity, all 
the more from being within*sound of the 
world’s bustle—as if they were cast up on 
the shore of life’s sea just out of reach of 
the rushing tide of humanity Let us 
make them feel that they are of use and 
blessing to us workers, that we could not 
get on without them, which, indeed, may 
well be true, as often these shut-in ones 
are those who can give the most efficient 
aid and comfort to others who are bur- 
— if blessed with the cares of active 
ife, 

In regard to our real “ shut-ins” I have 
a suggestion to make which I trust will 
meet approval. It is this: Let each 
“Home” reader who is interested select 
some one among her papers or magazines 
which she thinks will interest those who 
are shut in and agree to send it weekly or 
monthly to a certain one; this one shall 
forward it to the next, and she to the next, 
etc. This is not a new idea, as it has been 
broached in our department before ; but 
the plan of having a list so that each shall 
get the same periodical regularly at a cost 
of forwarding it to the next, is, I think, 
not old. Forexample, I have the Cottage 
Hearth Magazine to donate ; let ten shut- 
ins send their names and addresses to the 
editor of “Homer” Notes, who will file 
them as received, the first on the list to 
have the book first, and puss it to the next, 
and so on to the end. As the magazine is 
extremely well-bound it may outlast more 
than ten journeys. I will have a list of 
the names printed and pasted on the cover 
of each magazine which leaves my hands, 
and each recipient shall make a little cross 
opposite her own name ere she “ passes it 
on.” When all have read it I should like 
to have the book returned to me by the 
last reader. It might be interesting if 
each should mark, as the magazine passes 
through her or his hands, that passage or 
passages which most pleased or attracted 
them. This method will form a bond of 
union, too, between afflicted ~ ae 
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where, and so may be productive of other 
pleasures still. Will those who think 
favorably of this plan please respond ? 
SISTER MARIE. 

[Gladly ; the plan is an excellent one 
and is prompted by a generous, kindly 
spirit. Letusaddtoit. Many are “shut 
in,” as we have reason to know, who are 
not invalids; there are housekeepers tied 
at home by little children, by multitudes 
of duties, perhaps by the care of an inva- 
lid who may not be able to read ; there are 
educated women who, aiding in the strug- 
gle for existence on Western ranches or 
isolated Eastern farms, in town and country 
are “hungry for reading” but have no 
means to purchase other than the most 
meagre supply. Shall we not extend this 
pleasant mission to cover this field, also, so 
far as we are able? Let us have the names 
and addresses of all who would like to re- 
ceive reading in this way, whether regu- 
larly or irregularly; please state, too, 
whether shut in by illness or otherwise. 
These names shall be arranged in the order 
of receipt, printed and forwarded to those 
of our readers who may have reading 
matter which they would like to dispose of 
as suggested by “Sister Marie.”’] 


USEFUL HINTS. 


Dear Eprror:—May I come in and 
thank the “ Home” sisters for the many 
good suggestions and recipes I obtain 
through these columns? I also inclose two 
hints for the benefit of others : 

Many housekeepers I know invariably 
throw all bits of grease, waste scraps of 
suet, etc.,in the swill-tub. This I do not 
like to do, as our soap bill is a large one 
and I can make excellent soap at home 
with little trouble and expense. The 
scraps of soap-grease can be used “in the 
rough” if preferred, but I like best to 
have clean fat. I have a tin dish and 
whenever I have waste bits I put them in 
this dish and set in the oven to try out, 
thus avoiding all smell. When thoroughly 
tried out I strain the fat into a lard tub 
which I keep for the purpose, having, in 
warm weather, a little lye to turn over it, 
just enough to keep it from spoiling. 
When ready to make your soap, purchase 
a box of concentrated lye (it is cheaper 
and more cleanly than home-made, al- 
though one can set up a leach and make 
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it), remove the cover, turn it carefully 
into a kettle with water enough to dissolve 
it; when dissolved add one pailful of 
water to each box of lye; let it boil up; 
then put in about three and one-half 
pounds of good grease; boil until it har- 
dens when tried in a saucer; let stand 
over-night ; cut out, and dry in the sun. 
As grease varies somewhat, it may take a 
little more or less than the stated amount. 
This is the way I make all my soap, and 
it is excellent. 

To pack butter for winter, make as 
usual, observing great carein keeping the 
cream, churning, and washing; after the 
last working form into rolls or balls of 
about one pound each ; roll each in a piece 
of clean muslin, place in a jar, and pour 
over them a good brine which has been 
strained. Cover with a plate and weight 
down. In this way butter may be pre- 
served for a year or more if kept in a cool 
lace. 

Will some one please give directions for 
pottery work ? 


MRS. J. F. W. 


TWO WAYS TO COOK RICE. 


Rice should always be well cleansed be- 
fore cooking—indeed, all grains require 
care; throw it into plenty of boiling 
water, previously salted, boil quickly for 
fifteen minutes, drain off the water, shake, 
and place the pan in the oven, without 
the cover; or set it on the back of the 
stove, fold a napkin or clean towel several 
times and lay it on the rice to absorb all 
superfluous moisture ; replacing the cover. 
In a little while the grains will be dry 
and nicely separated. The time for dry- 
ing depends on the quantity. 

This isan English recipe, and excel- 
lent: Put intoa sauce-pan one-half pound 
of rice, picked and washed, with a piece 
of butter or drippings, a little salt and 
spice if liked; cover with three pints of 
water, simmer gently until done, then 
drain it, have ready a hot dish, pile it in 
the middle, cover with a layer of grated 
cheese, and serve hot. 

The following is a nice recipe for roly- 
poly pudding, and I hope some house- 
keeper will like to try it: One pint hot 
mashed potato, one pint of flour, one- 
fourth pound of butter, a pinch of salt, 
and milk or water sufficient to moisten to 

















a dough. Roll out the paste, spread with 
any stoneless jam or fruit, roll, tie UP. 
and steam one and one-fourth hours. If 
the jam-pots are empty, as were mine the 
other day, and other fruit which may be 
preferred is not at hand, take nice fresh 
prunes, stone, wash, give a gentle stewing 
with sugar, and when cold use in place of 
jam. A yery nice sauce for the above 
pudding is made in this way: Cream to- 
gether two ounces of butter and two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, add one well- 
beaten egg, and pour in by degrees a little 
boiling water, beating all the time until 
the sauce looks like cream. 
JUANITA. 


HOME-MADE FURNISHINGS. 


I was glad to see a call for the ex- 
change of ideas on this subject, being one 
of the many who cannot afford to buy 
many and nice things, but who likes to 
have her home look cheerful and pretty. 
Perhaps a description of things which I 
have made will be acceptable. 

First, a foot rest ; I procured a bit of 
board and had it sawed—or, rather, sawed 
it myself!—in eight-sided or octagon- 
shape. I then got four large hooks, such 
as are used for hanging harnesses on, and 
screwed them to the board for legs, put- 
ting one in every other one of the eight 
sides, about one and one-fourth inches 
from the edge. Now, my foundation was 
ready; I made a pad to fit the top, util- 
izing pieces of an old quilt for the pur- 
pose, took two pieces of plush, as I had 
not enough of either the blue or garnet, 
and more of one than the other, cut a 
pattern to fit the top of the foot-rest, and 
cut the plush cover from that, joining the 
two pieces together, and planning so that 
the remnants left might still be used for 
something else. This cover I tacked on, 
bringing it down wellon the edge. Then 
I took a bit of coarse, open-work lace in- 
sertion, gave it two coats of shallac var- 
nish, let the second one get just dry 
enough to besticky, then gave a thorough 
dusting with bronze powder (gold), put 
on with a dry camel’s hair brush. This 
bit of insertion I put across the top of the 
foot-rest so as to cover the seam between 
the two pieces of plush. I then gilded a 
strip of coarse lace in the same way, 
tacked it around the edge with brass- 
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headed nails, gilded the legs, and my foot- 
rest was completed, and a very. nice ad- 
dition to my parlor furniture. 

I made a small table in the same way, 
having an octagon-shaped top, onestraight 
leg or standard in the middle, and a base 
to which the latter was fastened. As yet, 
I have not completed it, but shall ebonize 
it, decorate with gilt lines, cover with 
garnet plush or velvet, and finish the 
edge with gilded lace, which is useful for 
many purposes, such as decorating the 


. edge of a bracket, or shelf, and even for 


bonnet trimming! 

A “catch-all” which is also nice for a 
seat is one of the most useful articles of 
furniture in my sitting-room. It is made 
of a packing-box about as long as the 
window under which it is placed is wide, 
and a little lower than an ordinary chair- 
seat. The top is arranged as a cover, 
hinged on, padded, and covered with the 
same dark-colored cretonne which forms 
a flounce around the box. The inside is 
lined with dark cambric put on smoothly, 
with a place for scissors, thread, yarn, 
twine, etc., and plenty of space for the 
larger articles of sewing which there is 
no room for in the usual work-basket. 
This “ window-box” is a place for every- 
thing, and everything is usually in iis 
place ; at all events, I could hardly do 
without it, and hope every “Homer” 
housekeeper will have one. 

I should like to know where the 
enamel paints, mentioned by one of the 
band, can be obtained, and at what price, 
also the best kind of ebony stain to use. 
I am unable to get any bronze except the 
gold. which comes in packages with mix- 
ing liquid; should like other colors, also 
flitters for my decorative work. Hoping 
that others will give “ bits of experience ” 
in the making of furniture, I am 

A HOME” READER. 

[The enamel colors for painting on 
china, etc., come in tubes, like moist or 
oil colors, ready for use, at a cost of fift 
teen to sixty cents each—without postage 
—and can be obtained of any dealer in 
artist supplies. The enamel paints for 
decorating furniture are sold in cans or 
bottles, mixed for use, and cost from 
twenty to thirty cents for a half-pint can 
or four-ounce bottle. A painter recently 
told us to use ready-mixed Prussian blue 
paint, which is very inexpensive, to rep- 
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resent ebony. Give the article to be 
ebonized two coats of the paint and a coat 
of varnish, and you will find the result 
highly satisfactory. The lustra paints 
or bronzes are to be had in a variety of 
colors, carmine, peacock-blue, silver, cop- 
per, etc., and although sometimes mixed 
with the medium, we think the better way 
is to apply them dry, over varnish ; flit- 
ters are applied in the same way. These 
paints, too, may be had at almost any 
art store; or, if you wish, we will have 
a package of any color mailed you on 
receipt of the price, ten cents, with one- 
cent stamp for postage. The same with 
the enamel paints, which should be sent 
by express if many are wanted. We will 
gladly give you any further information 
you may desire, by mail. ] 
VINE LACE. 

Chain 10 stitches; turn. 

1st row—Make 4 extra long trebles 
(thread over 3 times) in 5th stitch of 
chain, keeping the top loop of each on 
hook, then take up thread and draw 
through all at once, again, and draw 
through the 1 stitch now on hook; this 
forms one leaf, and the directions will not 
be repeated ; chain 2, 1 extra long treble 
in same stitch as before, chain 2, another 
leaf in same stitch as the first, chain 2, 1 
extra 1 t.c. in last stitch of chain, chain 
5, turn. 

2d row—Make 1 leaf in 2d chain of 
2, chain 2, 1 extra, 1 t. c. in the extra 1 
t. c. between leaves of last row, chain 2,1 
leaf in next chain of 2, chain 2, 1 extra 
1 t.c. in chain at end of row, chain 5, 
turn. 

3d row—Like 2d; chain 7, turn. 

4th row—Like 2d; chain 5, turn. 

5th row— Like 4th to scallop; 18 ex- 
tra 1 t. c. over chain of 7, catch in chain 
at end of 2d row, turn. 

6th row—Chain 3, catch in extra 1 t. 
c. at end of 1st row, extra 1 t.c. on last 
extra 1 t.c. 1 picot (that is, chain 4, 1 
double in 1st stitch of chain), * extra 1 
t. c. on extra 1 t. c. following, 1 picot, re- 
peat from * 16 times, chain 2, finish the 
row like 5th, and repeat from the begin- 
ning. 

I have tried to make the directions 
plain, and hope all will like the pattern, 
which I think very pretty. 


“ VIOLET.” 





KNITTED EDGE. 


Cast on 9 stitches; knit once across 
plain. 

1st row—Knit 3 (narrow, over), twice, 
knit 1, over, knit 1. 

2d, 4th, 6th, 8th, 10th, and 12th rows 
—Knit plain. 

3d row—Knit 2 (narrow, over), twice 
knit 3, over, knit 1. 

5th row—Knit 1 (narrow, over), twice 
knit 5, over, knit 1. 

7th row—Knit 3 (over, narrow), twice 
knit 1, narrow, over, narrow. 

9th row—Knit 4, over, narrow, over, 
knit 3 together, over, narrow. 

11th row—Knit 5, over, knit 3 together, 
over, narrow. 

After the 12th row, knitted plain, re- 
peat from the first. 

This is very suitable for children’s un- 
der- garments. 
BARBARA, 


SACHETS. 


Tissue sachets, in the form of lily-vases, 
are easily made and quite ornamental. 

Take two sheets French tissue paper, 
any colors preferred, say white and pink. 
Open out, fold over one corner, and cut a 
perfect square, as large as may be, from 
each. Now fold each square corner-wise, 
and draw through and through the half- 
closed hands, until the paper is full of very 
fine creases or wrinkles ; place one square 
inside the other, so that the corners do not 
come in the same position, in the centre 
put a circle of pasteboard, cut as large as 
the top of a tomato-can; on this place a 
bunch of cotton as large as your two fists, 
lightly picked up, and thickly sprinkled 
with sachet powder, the paper above the 
cotton with a narrow ribbon (or with a 
thread, which is afterward covered with 
a fringe of paper, slashed fine, and 
crimped), about six inches from the - cor- 
ners, then bend the latter down and tack 
with fine needle and thread to the bottom 
of the sachet. 

M. R.S. 


“TESTED HOME” RECIPES. 


Dear. Eprror :—Wishing to become a 
member of your band I send some recipes, 
which I have thoroughly tested, and con- 
sider very nice: 


























SponeE CakEe.—Two eggs, one cup of 
sugar, one and one-half cups of flour, 
one-third cup of sweet milk, one-half tea- 
spoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of 
cream-tartar, flavor to taste. I like 
lemon extract. 


Lemon Pre.—Mix a large tablespoon- 
ful of corn-starch with a little cold milk, 
and stir it in a cupful of boiling milk ; 
when it is cool add one cup of sugar, the 
juice and grated yellow rind of one lemon, 
and yelk of two eggs, well-beaten. Line 
a deep pie-plate with nice crust, fill with 
the mixture, and bake; while in the oven 
beat the whites of the two eggs to a stiff 
froth, and gradually beat in two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar; 
spread over the top of the pie when 


done, and brown. 
MRS. J. H. CLAPP. 


“Wuat-Nor” Pres.—One cupful of 
raisins, one ef sugar, one of water, three 
eggs, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
same of vinegar, same of syrup, one soda 
cracker rolled fine, or the same amount 
of bread-crumbs, and spice to taste. Bake 
in two crusts. This makes two pies. 


Farmer’s Cooxres.—Two cups brown 
sugar, one-half cup of butter, one egg, 
one teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in one 
cup of water, flour enough to roll. Roll 
thin, and bake in a quick oven. Caraway 
seeds greatly improve them, P 


Pearw’s Waite CAKE.—One cup white 
sugar, nearly one-half cup of butter, one- 
half cup of sweet milk, one and one-half 
cups of flour, one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, whites of three eggs, beaten well, 
and a teaspoonful of lemon extract. 

I have used the above recipes for seven 
years, and think them very nice. 

MRS. GEO. E. CLARK. 
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Corn BreAD.—One and one-half pints 
of corn-meal, one-half pint of flour, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful 
of salt, two heaping teaspoontuls of 
baking-powder, one tablespoonful of 
lard, one and one-fourth pints of milk, 
two eggs; sift together the meal, flour, 
salt, sugar, and baking-powder, rub the 
lard in cold, add the beaten eggs and the 
milk. Bake thirty minutes. 


PoACHED Eacs, WITH CREAM SAUCE. 
—Break fresh eggs into boiling water, 
slightly salted, when set, remove with 
skimmer, place on a hot platter, and pour 
over them a sauce made as follows: One 
teacup of sweet cream, a sprig of chopped 
parsley, one tablespoonful of butter, one 
teaspoonful of flour; mix smoothly 
together, salt and pepper to taste, boil 
three minutes, pour over the eggs, and 
serve. 


Porato Baiis.—Pare, mash, and sea- 
son cold boiled potatoes, and form into 
balls, dip in batter which has been sea- 
soned with salt and pepper, and fry brown 
in hot lard. 


JuNKET.—Slightly warm a quart of 
fresh or new milk, sweeten and flavor to 
taste (nutmeg, vanilla, or lemon), add one 
rennet tablet, dissolved in two tablespoon- 
fuls of water, let stand until set, cut in 
squares like cheese curd, and serve for 
dessert. It is extra nice, if one has sweet 
cream to serve with it, but good enough 
without. It is a very healthful, inex- 
pensive dish, and is a great favorite with 
our family. If preferred, it may be 
flavored with the juices of fruits, but we 
like either nutmeg or vanilla better. 
Three heaping tablespoonfuls of sugar 
make it sweet enough for most tastes. 

“BEE.” 





USTICE AND LOVE. Man is not 
a machine, and his work and worth 
cannot be measured by the same tests. 
The machine, however delicate or power- 
ful, requires the elements of neither justice 
nor love to secure the perfection of its 
working ; but man can never attain to his 
own possibilities in any direction without 
the inspiration of both. While, then, 


their subtle effects may elude the arithme- 
tican, we may yet trust them with un- 
bounded confidence, certain that their 
presence is necessary to bring out the best 
that is in every man and every woman, 
and that thus in the improvement of 
humanity is contained the true secret of 
the improvement of business in all its 
forms. 











BABYLAND. 


LUTIE’S RIDE. 


HE was going, with grandpa and 
grandma, to Aunt Mary’s. 

Lutie was taking her doll for fear that 
she would be lonesome without her pet. 

“ And Florence might be lonely, too, if 
she’d wake up and find me gone,” said the 
little girl. . 

In a blue bag that Lutie carried on her 
arm was the doll’s wardrobe. 

“TI must put her to s’eep,” the little 
mamma said ; “she won’t go to s’eep un- 
less I ’pank her.” 

“Oh! I guess she will,” ventured 
grandma. 

“No; she won’t s’eep without ’panking, 
for I tried it last night, and she just 
wouldn’t—not a teenty. I don’t whip her 
too hard, just enough to make her good ; 
and she likes and lubs me all the time.” 

When the cars stopped at a little station 
for dinner, grandpa handed Lutie a piece 
of bread and butter. She noticed that 
there was a good deal of crust on the 
bread, so she said : 

“ No; fank you, grandpa, I’m not quite 
ready for lunch. Grandma will give me 
something.” 

And grandma did give her what she 
knew was desired—a slice of bread with 
the crust all trimmed off. Lutie looked 
pleased but she did not like to hurt grand- 
pa’s feelings by speaking of it. 

Before she had finished the bread, she 
looked at grandma and said, coaxingly : 
“ Now, please, I’d like some cake.” 

But grandma replied, “ We don’t eat 


cake right away; we will have it after 
while.” 

So Lutie waited patiently till grandma 
was ready. By and by, when the lunch 
basket had been put away, and Lutie 
grew tired of looking out of the window, 
grandpa brought out a bag of bananas. 

“O grandpa!” she cried, “ you area 
good grandpa, I love you.” 

Then her tender little heart reproached 
her for the way in which she had spoken 
to the old gentleman. Mamma had taught 
her to be polite to all, and especially to 
old people. 

“ Forgive me, grandpa, if I was naugh- 
ty,” was whispered in hisear. Grandpa 
smiled as he handed her a banana to peel. 

“T aint noticed anything wrong, child,” 
he answered. 

Lutie had seen bananas, but she had 
never eaten any. She did not know how 
to peel them ; but she pulled away at the 
skin until the fruit appeared. 

“ Why’ee! grandpa, look,” in a sur- 
prised tone. “Shall we take some to Aunt 
Mary?” 

“She may have some if she wants 
them,”, grandma said. 

“Tf there’s any left,” grandpa added. 

“ But we could save some a porposs for 
her, couldn’t we?” And Lutie did. 

When she had eaten her banana, she 
leaned her tired head on grandpa’s shoul- 
der and was soon asleep. 

She did not waken until the train 
stopped at R , where Aunt Mary 
lives. 





RENA REYNOLDS. 
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VERYTHING which lightens human 
labor and lifts its burdens is a bless- 
ing exactly in proportion to the energy, 
courage, and industry with which the re- 
leased force is set to work in new direc- 
tions. Wherever the removal of difficulty 
tends od sloth and inaction, or wherever 
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the time gained is spent on frivolous or 
injurious objects, there it ceases to be a 
benefit. 





CHARACTER is shown more by the di- 
rection in which our steps are turned than 
by the actual position we have attained. 




















ART NEEDLEWORK. 


MONG the novelties in fancy work 
A articles, the one that I admired 
most was the new combination handker- 
chief and glove sachet, of which I give a 
sketch. 

During the last few years the number 











NEW GLOVE AND HANDKERCHIEF SACHET. 


of different shapes and styles of handker- 
chief sachets which have been made is 
so marvelous that one would have scarcely 
thought it possible for anything very fresh 
to be arranged. However, this new 
sachet, although extremely simple in 
make, has already become very popular, 
and the convenience of having both 
handkerchiefs and gloves in one com- 
pact little case has no doubt been recog- 
nized at once. 

The model of sketch was composed of 
Gendarme-blue plush, and very pale blue 
quilted satin; the bow of satin ribbon 
and the cord were both of the paler shade 


HOME DECORATION AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 





of blue, and the words “Gants” and 
“ Mouchoirs” were worked in crewel- 
stitch in filoselle of the same pale shade. 

This sachet would also be extremely 
pretty if made in two contrasting colors, 
such as terra-cotta, lined with Chartreuse- 
green, or chestnut-brown, with old-gold, 
in which case it would be effective to 
finish it with bows of ribbon and cord, 
in which the two different tints were 
blended equally. 

In the sketch is shown a new style of 
decoration for one of the gridiron news- 
paper racks. In addition to the usual or- 
namentation formed by twisting ribbons 
above and beneath the wires, in the man- 





NEWSPAPER-RACK, 


ner shown in the left hand side of the 
sketch, pongee silk is now sometimes 
arranged to form a kind of folded dra- 
pery, which in a great measure relieves 
the stiffness of these decidedly quaint wall 
pockets. 

In the particular newspaper rack illu- 
strated above, the wires were painted 
with white Aspinall, the ribbons being 
of three different shades of coral-pink, 
and the folded pongee drapery of a dark 
shade of moss-green. The handles were 
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covered with twisted ribbons, and groups 
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olive-green, deep cardinal, and a pretty 


of pompons, in which all the shades of tint of greenish-blue. 


pink and green were reproduced, com- 
pleted this useful little wall-pocket. 





If instead of a painted design it were 
desired to decorate a cozy of this descrip- 


SATIN CUSHION FOR PAINTING ON. 


This cozy is composed of plush and 
satin, both sides having a three-cornered 
piece of each material, neatly joined with 
a diagonal seam. They are well lined and 
wadded, edged with a full frill of the 


tion with embroidery, one of Briggs’s 
patterns could be transferred to the satin, 
and easily worked. To do this, a small 
piece of the stitching at the base of the 
cozy would have to be unpicked, leaving 








New Plush and Satin Cosy. 


satin, and finished with loops and knots 
of fine cord, matching the satin in color. 
They are made in all the favorite shades, 
the most effective, perhaps, being the 





sufficient space for the hand to be passed 
through during the process of embroidery, 
and afterward carefully and neatly re- 
stitched. 











FASHION NOTES. 





COATS. 


OATS, both for out and in-door wear, 
will be one of the features of the 
coming season. In Paris the leading 
elegantes have worn the Louis Quinze 





AS Mh it itt 


BLOUSE DRESS FOR LITTLE GIRL. 





coats for some months, and are already 
beginning to tire of the fashion ; but even 
there it has not been too general, and 
here its more absolute reign is commenc- 
ing. Mantles will be invariably of the 
Tudor stamp, with yokes and high collars 
and a full flounce or cape below. 

The fashion of dress is indeed eminently 
suitable for young people with slight or 
straight figures, and as yet there are few 
novelties in out-door wraps for the middle 
aged. The coats with long basques re- 


quire a rounded figure, and lack both 
style and elegance on a straight, thin one, 
but advanced modistes are already pad- 
ding the hips, and setting on the basque 
with fullness just at the side, to give the 
desired roundness on the hips. 





Stout figures are, however, very badly 
suited to added basques and long coats ; 
and although a tall, full figure does 
look well in a deep basque, if skillfully 
cut and fitted, yet decided embonpoint 
is fatal if thrown into relief by the 
straight, plain basque. For the gen- 
eral figure the coats are more usually 
cut in one length, but the huge pockets 
give almost the effect of a separate 
basque, without the tendency to spread 
and enlarge the figure. 

All coats are now considerably longer 
in the basque, and those of last season 
will appear quite old-fashioned unless a 
basque can be added. A very useful 
manner of lengthening the basque is 
suggested by the fashion of having a 
braided design round plain basques, this 
being quite deep, and running into square 
tabs at the edge. If material sufficiently 
near in color can be obtained, it will be 
possible to lengthen a coat about six or 
seven inches; but the new part must be 
covered with braiding, whether the edge 
is tabbed or plain. 

Braided coats will be extremely fash- 
ionable, and cloth of rather dull sur- 
face will be affected. Every effort is 
made to obtain a quaint, piquant style. 

Lincoln green cloth is very chic if 
trimmed with broad military or tubular 
braid and fancy black buttons, but, the . 
broad braid outlines cuffs, lapels, and 
collar, leaving a slight margin of cloth, 
and in front there are braided frogs, or 
flat turned over loops of the broad braid. 

Dull mordoré cloth, with copper 
buttons and lines of dark-brown tubular 
braid, looks very dressy ; and here deep 
tabs are preferable, with a half-inch braid 
carried round each and forming a trefoil 
or clover leaf at each division. Orna- 
mental frogs of braid complete the front, 
and there is a small V opening at the 
neck, filled in with a high collar and 
braided front, while the high collar sets 
well to the back. 

Velvet sleeves were formerly only too 
common, after running the gamut of 


fashionable taste, but this is reversed, and. 
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cloth sleeves, lavishly covered with em- 
broidery or braiding, are now placed in 
plush and velvet coats. 

A rich kind of silky embossed mantle 
cloth is also largely used for sleeves, vest, 
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ent to the short, ordinary coat, and yet 
wish black or some color that may be 
worn with any gown, there is nothing’ 
more elegant and distingue than dull cloth 
embroidered with gold, and the high 


ee 


IN-DOOR DRESSES FOR MISSES, 


and collar in a coat of plain cloth, or of 
silk plush or velvet. Black cloth is very 
fashionable, but with a dull vigogne sort 
of finish, and shiny or smooth habit cloth 
is left entirely for dresses. 

For those who desire something differ- 





collar lined silk, and edged black ostrich 
feathers. Naturally, coats of this stamp 
are costly to buy ready-made, but may be 
braided or embroidered at home, and are 
most dressy and useful. 

The Louis Quinze shape, in seal-brown 














FASHION NOTES. 


plush, or in black plush, is really hand- cord in black silk, slightly crossed with 
some; but the revers, cuffs, vest, and tinsel. Coats of this type, if merely 
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collar should be of faille or peau de soie, lined with thin merv or surah, are wear: 
with the edges outlined with narrow black able quite up to the middle of May, and 
and gold passementerie, or with a tiny come in for autumn wear, besides being 
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useful for summer evenings when dining 
at riversides and country places. 

Some coats suitable for spring wear are 
shown on page 329 and directions for 
make will no doubt be useful to our 
readers. : 

Full sleeves as yet show no signs of de- 
clining in favor; but it is always possible 
to make a full sleeve smaller and tighter 
when the fashion wanes, while the plain, 
close sleeve admits of very little alter- 
ation, if we except the addition of an over- 
part or a puff, 

Parisian models have double sleeves 
and over-parts in profusion and of diverse 
shape, but in England this fashion will 
not be general during the spring and 
summer, The front of No.1 fastens over 
to the side, and this extension isnot joined 
on, but is cut in one with the front, the 
edge being sloped to make the coat draw 
in to the figure. This is a most useful 
coat for general wear, with a feather boa 
or rufile, and having no additional ma- 
terial or trimming is wearable with col- 
ored gowns. For this coat allow two 
yards of double-width cloth of not less 
than fifty-inch width. 

No. 2 is a very smart and becoming 
coat in seal-brown plush, lined with nut- 
meg-brown surah, and with sleeves of nut- 
meg-brown cloth braided in brown and 
gold. The braided frogs crossing the 
front are also slightly intermixed with 
gold, but of the narrowest description, 
and not at all prominent even on the 
dark plush. 

No. 3 is of gray habit cloth, with velvet 
used as long revers and collar combined, 
and also with very full loose sleeves of 
velvet, which fit only below the elbow. 
This style of coat looks well with a small 
close bonnet, and the high collar may be 
turned down when a feather boa is worn. 

No. 4 is a very effective little coat in 
cloth of twoshades, the sleeves of a slightly 
darker cloth with raised or embossed de- 
sign, the body part of plain cloth with 
the fashionable dull surface, and made 
perfectly plain round the basque. After 
the coat is fitted and stitched, deep slashes 
are cut at regular spaces about four or 
five inches below the waist, this varying 
according to the wearer's height and size. 

The front fastens down the centre with 
hooks, and the part fastening over to one 
side is joined on at the centre, where it 
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may be accurately fitted and arranged, 
The amateur should stitch and press all 
seams, and finish the body part as far as 
possible, before adding this extension. In 
cutting the tabs, no material must be taken 
out, and only a tiny hem folded over, 
which should be pressed flat, and the lin- 
ing felled to it, and the edge outlined with 
narrow braid. Sometimes the tabs are 
piped round with cloth or faille of a 
deeper shade. For this coat allow one 
and one-half yards single-width cloth, or 
three-quarters of a yard double-width for 
sleeves, unless the arms are very long, 
when a little extra is required. For the 
body part three and one-half yards of 
single width, or one and three-quarter 
yards double width. 
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No. vgu. 


A very stylish coat, in the Louis Quinze 


style, is shown by No.090, but this differs 


from the ordinary in-door coat of that 
period, insomuch as it has no vest and is 
slightly double-breasted. Coats of the 
type shown in the diagram were used as 
riding habits and for out-door wear, as 
they are now; but the colors then favored 

















were brighter, and the material usually 
the richest brocade or the most costly 
velvet. 

Our present model is of dull blue cloth, 
edged with black and gold braid, and 


ee 


buttons of cut jet add to the dressy effect. 
A more useful color for general wear 
would be black cloth, with buttons of 
black and gold silk, and beads and a nar- 
row passementerie in the same colors fin- 
ishing the edge; or brown is an ever- 
useful color, and this may now be worn 
with black gowns, although at one time 
the combination of a brown jacket with a 
black gown was considered in the vilest 
taste. Plum color, wine tints, and new 
shades of heliotrope are likely to be used 
for these coats over skirts of black silk, 
lace, or wafer-spotted net. 

The fashion of cutting the coat with 
added basque is shown by No. 091. Each 
part should be on the straight, unless the 
whole costume is made on the cross, a 
favorite method with striped materials, 
especially when the stripe is wide or of 
pronounced design. The lining fastens 
down the centre, but the cloth is cut away 
from shoulder to front in a running slope, 
and the lapels are made separately and 
sewn inside the cloth, and turned outward 
and caught down once or twice. 

The lapels are cut on the cross, lined 
with muslin and again with silk, and the 
trimming sewn flat on the edge. It is 


IE 





always advisable to fit first to the centre, 
and all the seams should be sewn, pressed, 
and bones inserted before adding the 
basque. 





FASHION NOTES. 
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Some tack the pocket over the basque 
and seam both together, but the amateur 
should tack the basque on first, giving a 
little fullness over the hip under the pocket 
part, as shown on the diagram. 


This fullness should be over the small] 
side piece, and the basque should not be 
strained in any part. At the back, where 














No. 092. 


the basque joins to the skirt, a well-pressed 
fold should be arranged and laid over the 
lower part of back. This fold is denoted 
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by the dotted line on the basque. The 

ckets and cuffs must be finished like the 
apels, and lined in the same manner, and 
seme and folds should be pressed flat, 
as also the trimmings which outline the 
edges. The centre back opening should 
be lapped well and nicely pressed, and a 
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lightly covered with a braided scroll de- 
sign would be considerably more effective. 

With plain cloth, plush or velvet may 
be employed for the over-sleeves, collar, 
and brace pieces, these latter crossing the 
shoulders and finishing in’ a point over 
the back fullness, 


For school and coun- 














couple of lines of stitching should cross 
the extension at the top. 

A very simple and useful little coat for 
a child of eight or nine years is shown by 
No. 092, and may be carried out in a va- 
riety of colorings or materials. A com- 
bination of plain and embossed cloth is 
used in our model, or the same cloth 


try wear, cloth finished with lines of stitch- 
ing in tailor fashion will answer admir- 
ably, or a touch of color may be obtained 
by lining the over-sleeves with silk of a 
different color. For this mantle allow 
two yards of double width cloth, but cut 
very carefully, and, if figured, allow extra, 
as the pattern cannot be reversed. 





“HO ever heard of slandering a bad 
man? Who ever heard of counter- 
feiting a bad note? Slander, as a rule, is 
the revenge of a coward. It is generally 
the best people who are injured in this way. 





Bratns cannot be measured by the size 
of the head, nor eloquence by the extent 
of the mouth. 





As MEN more and more are brought 
into commercial relations with each other, 
they are compelled more and more to con- 
fide in each other. Without this confi- 
dence, business would be at a stand. In 
order that such confidence may be well 
grounded, there must be moral as well as 
financial solvency. The moral element 
raust enter into every transaction. 

















PUBLISHERS. 


A HANDSOME FACE. 


ADY reader, are you annoyed and 
oftentimes embarrassed by imper- 
fections in your complexion? Have you 
been placed in positions where you envied 
those of your sex whose complexions were 
more presentable than your own? Have 
you felt chagrined because of facial de- 
fects, or at compliments bestowed upon 
your companions, in your presence, to 
your utter neglect? Is your face sallow, 
murky, blotched, or freckled? Is there 
roughness, redness in spots, or undue pale- 
ness of the skin? Is your complexion 
tanned, through exposure, or chapped 
and abraded by the wind or change of 
weather? Are you annoyed with wrinkles 
or threatened with them? Is your tace, 
or any part of it, afflicted with black- 
heads or fleshworms, spots or discolor- 
ations? Is your skin flabby, and some- 
times greasy, and your complexion bad 
generally? Is your face coarse, or dry 
und parched, aud does it present an un- 
healthy appearance? Do you feel nervous 
and irritable at times, especially in com- 
pany, from the knowledge of bad com- 
plexion or skin defects of one kind or 
another? Are you using powders, cos- 
metics, etc., which are gradually ruining 
your complexion, and which serve only 
to “make up” a false face for the time 
being? Why tolerate a bad complexion, 
or any imperfection of the skin, when the 
use of a simple appliance like Madame 
Rowley’s Toilet Mask, or Face Glove, will 
in a short time make your complexion 
almost as pure and faultless as an infant’s? 
The Toilet Mask is rapidly taking the 
place of injurious cosmetics, or “ com- 
plexion destroyers,” as they may be 
properly called, and its field of useful- 
ness is becoming broader year by year as 
its value and virtues become more widely 
known. Can you afford to continue ex- 
pending money regularly for preparations 
which are sure to injure, if not ruin, your 
complexion, when for a moderate outlay 
you can become the possessor of the 
Toilet Mask, the only true beautifying 
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agent, which will, by improving, perfec- 
ting, and preserving your complexion, 
save you money, annoyance, and morti- 
fication? The Toilet Mask imparts fresh- 
ness and beauty to the skin, prevents and 
removes wrinkles and all complexional 
defects, leaving the skin soft, clear, beau- 
tiful, and brilliant. Valuable illustrated 
treatise, containing proofs, medical and 
scientific indorsements, and full partic- 
ulars mailed fres by the Toilet Mask Co., 
1161 Broadway, New York. Apply now, 
and please mention ARTHURS HOME 
MaGaZINeE. 


GOOD FOR ALL THREE. 


HE greatest good for the greatest 
number is the mark aimed at by all 
reformers, and to reach it secures the 
greatest acclaim of fame that can be had. 
It is a good thing for the consumer, for 
the manufacturer, for the magazines, 
when an article of merit is put upon the 
market, is made known by magazine 
advertising, aud, through a series of years, 
proves its worth to lessen Jabor in millions 
of homes, profits the magazines, and gives 
its makers a fair living. Pearline, the great 
washing powder manufactured by James 
Pyle & Sons, New York, has done all 
this. If it is not making labor easier in 
your home, it is your fault. Something 
of its history is made plain in an adver- 
tisement on another page. 





NELLIE LEWIS CARNATION. 


TT\HE latest and one of the best nov- 

elties for 1891 is an elegant Car- 
nation, growing on long stems, a free 
bloomer with large flowers, of an ex- 
quisite shade of pink, something entirely 
different from anything in Carnations. 
This flower is destined to become a great 
favorite among the florists, as the ladies 
prize it very highly for corsage bouquets 
and decorative purposes generally. The 
indorsement of the old firm of James 
Vick, Rochester, N. Y., who introduce 
this plant, is enough to assure the public 
that it is all they claim for it. The price 
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is only fifty cents each, three for $1.25, 
six for $225, dozen $400; but a better 
way would be to send ten cents for Vick’'s 
Floral Guide and the ten cents can be de- 
ducted from the first order forwarded for 
seeds. 


VICK—MICHIGAN. 


T has been decided that the $1,000.00 
prizes offered on Vegetables by 
JAME3 VICK, SEEDSMAN, will be con- 
tested for at the fair to be held at Hills- 
dale, Michigan, September 28:h—October 
2d, 1891. At the Illinois State Fair last 
year over 200,000 people witnessed this 
exhibit, which filled a tent 60x90 feet, and 
it was conceded on all sides to be the 
chief attraction. There were over 1,000 
entries, coming from every State and Ter- 
ritory in the Union, besides several from 
the Canadian Provinces. — 

The managers of the Hillsdale Fair 
have already arranged for a large exten- 
sion to be added to the same tent that was 
used at Peoria, making it 120 feet long, 
and everything will be done to make this 
the largest and grandest exhibition of the 
kind ever seen. There are four prizes on 
each of the following eight varieties of 
Vegetables—first, $65; second, $30; 
third, $20, fourth, $10; making in all 
$1,000, which is very large and liberal : 

Cabbage, fur the largest and best 3 
heads Ail Seasons. 

Celery, Golden Self-blanching, 12 
plants, largest and best blanched. 


. One pkt. Cabbage, All Seasons, . 


Potatoes, best peck, Vick’s Perfection. 

Cauliflower, largest and best 3 heads, 
Vick’s Ideal. 

Tomatoes, largest and best 12, McCul- 
lom’s Hybrid. 

Musk Melon, largest and best 3 Iron- 
dequoit Melons, 

Onion, largest and best 12 Danvers 
Yellow Globe. 

Mangel, largest 1 Golden Giant. 

The cost to enter for the prizes is so 
small we cannot see how the Messrs. Vick 
make any profit; for instance, one packet 
of either of the following will entitle a 
person to enter the competition . 


- 10 cts. 
One pkt. Celery, Golden Self-blanch- 

i & KH me he ee ee 10 ets. 
Potato, Vick’s Perfection, 1 lb. 30 

cts.; 3 Ibs., $1; peck, 50 cts. ; 

bushel, $1.60; bbl., . . $4.00 
One pkt. Cauliflower, Vick’s Ideal, 50 cts. 
One pkt. Tomato, McCullom’s Hy- 


eae . « - 10 cts. 
One pkt. Musk Melon, Irondequoit, 15 cts. 


One pkt. Onion, Danvers, Yellow 
aS al vie kk ak 5 ets. 

One pkt. Mangel Wurzel, (Beet). 
Golden Giant, ...... 10 cts. 


Select one or more that you would like 
to grow and enter for a prize. Be sure 
and state, in your order, that. you intend 
entering for competition. Write JAMES 
Vick, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y., for 
Vick’s Floral Guide, which will give 
full particulars. 





spt Fd to be free from debt be a 
good and desirable thing, we should 
at least work toward that freedom, not 
away from it. For most persons this is 
simple and practicable. If we except a 
very small minority who from unusual 
misfortune or thriftlessness are unable 
to provide necessary food and shelter, we 
may safely assert that for the spending 
of money, at least, debt is unnecessary, 
and should be avoided. Every one who 
ha; a fixed income of any kind can and 
ought so to regulate his expenditures as 
to bring them within it. This is a habit 


which should be inculcated in the very 
earliest years. 

You must desire to improve your heart, 
and so become good. You must desire to 
improve your head, and so become well 
informed. But you must desire first to 
become good. That is the first and great 
end of life. 





THERE is no remorse so deep as that 
which is unavailing. If we would be 
spared its pains, let us remember this in 
time. 
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